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OROTAVA. 


HEY are set down on maps and charts 
as the Canary Islands; but certainly 
nothing, animate or inanimate, short 

of a Spanish prince ever owned so many 
varied appellations as these loveliest of all 
the great Atlantic’s children. 

They have been famous since the days 
when the Romans used to seek their semi- 
tropical climate for health or pleasure; and 
that inveterate letter-writer, Pliny, invented 
one of their prettiest cognomens—the Isles 
of the Blest. They were called the Purple 
Isles, too, owing to the exquisite haze which 
so often hangs over them as one approaches 
from the sea. The Fortunate Isles was a 
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favorite title for the 
group during a long 
period, perhaps be- 
cause their health- 
giving air rendered 
them such desirable 
abodes for the sick 
and suffering. They 
have received various 
other names in differ- 
ent centuries, but those 
here set down have 
always kept their hold, 
and are as familiar in 
our ears as they were 
in those of the ancients. 

The Romans and 
the Spanish Moors 
were never weary of 
visiting and praising 
these beautiful oases 
of the mighty water- 
desert; but in the Eng- 
lish records of later 
centuries they sank 
into insignificance, compared to their neigh- 
bor Madeira, whose lovely shores made a 
sort of Garden of Eden banishment for the 
numerous delicate-chested children of Albion. 

Even a quarter of a century ago, few pas- 
senger-ships stopped at the Canaries, but 
now they are as easy to reach as Madeira, 
and offer as many attractions in the matter 
of hotels and general comfort. The family 
consists of seven islands, which lie only a 
few hours’ sail apart, each of the group pos- 
sessing a marked individuality and some 
special charm. The best known and most 
frequented of the group, however, are Tene- 
riffe and Grand Canary, their favorable posi- 
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tion having caused them to be selected as 
the ports for the regular lines of English 
steamers, 

The rivalry between the two islands is very 
great; the upholders of each have much to 
urge in favor of climate and national beauty ; 
but, where the eye meets perfection on every 
side, it is difficult for the unprejudiced trav- 
eler to decide between the claimants. Tene- 
riffe can boast the distinction of being 
believed the island described in the legend 
of the Garden of the Hesperides, in which 
grew the dragon-guarded golden apples. It 
can certainly show to this day “dragon- 
trees”? which are indigenous to its soil; and, 
no later than 1867, a giant tree of the species 
perished which was seventy feet high, forty- 
eight in circumference, and was stoutly 
declared to be as old as the Pyramids. 

Seen from the ocean, the view of Teneriffe 
is remarkably striking, and the celebrated 
mountain, El Pico (the Peak), stands up from 


afar like a mighty sentinel. The 
voyager lands at the port of Santa 
Cruz, but, fine as is the view, the 
full beauty of the island is not yet 
seen and the Peak is completely 
hidden. In order to visit the love- 
liest portions, it is necessary to take 
a small steamer to Orotava, or, bet- 
ter yet, to drive the distance of 

twentysix miles. Humboldt ex- 

tols the route and says that it 
runs through a valley; but, while 
fully agreeing in the praise he be- 
stows, I must venture to declare 
that it is hardly to be called a 
valley, in the strict sense of the 
term. The district is rather a 
long sweep of mountain slope, 
intersected by a fine carriage road, 
and stretching away in terraced or 


the ocean. 

There are really two Orotavas— 
the lower, Puerto, close by the 
shore, and the upper town, called 
the Villa, lying some two miles 
further back. The celebrated gar- 
den of acclimatization is situated 
between the two places, and from 
here, too, is made the ascent of the 
Peak, which towers nearly thirteen 
thousand feet above the sea and 
stands in solemn and solitary maj- 
esty in the midst of the plain. 

The Villa is situated on a slope at the base 
of the Peak, and lies a thousand feet above 
the port, so that the streets which traverse it 


longitudinally are nearly as steep as those of 


Malta itself. The town is quaint in the 
extreme—Spanish and Old World looking, 
with quaint houses of native pine, in some 
cases the wood left unstained, and colored 
and hardened by the oozing out of the resin. 
Other of the dwellings are painted in brill- 
iant hues which one feels it difficult to for- 
give their owners, but almost all delight one 
with broad wooden balconies, exquisitely 
carved in capricious designs that are partly 
Italian and partly Moorish. 

The people wear no national costume, 
but, as a rule, the women retain the grace- 
ful Spanish mantilla, and the men of the 
laboring class sometimes sport cloaks 
made of brilliantly striped blankets; but, 
as these are expensive, the wearing of them 
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stamps their owners as industrious and well- 
to-do. 

Centuries ago, the Spaniards dispossessed, 
and tried, in accordance with the mild the- 
ories of old days, to annihilate the aborigines ; 
but it is said that a strong mixture of 
Guancho blood still remains in the inhab- 
itants, and the assertion is supported by the 
fact that their complexions are much less 
swarthy and their expressions much more 
frank and open than is common with the 
natives of the Peninsula. 

A fresh ramble, and always a lovely one, 
can be found in the neighborhood of the 
Villa for each day.of a lengthy sojourn. As 
one passes along the steep streets toward the 
mountain slope, the doors and windows of 
the houses stand open, and the rooms look 
clean and neat, though, as a rule, rather bare 
of furniture, beyond a bed, a few chairs, and 
other commonplace necessities. 

Higher up, a level plateau is 
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The peace and quiet are delicious; one 
occasionally meets a boy riding a donkey, or 
a woman driving her goats, but all passers- 
by are civil and talkative, and the further 
one wanders, the more enticing grows the 
promenade. One passes through golden 
fields of sugar-cane, long sweeps of wheat 
and Indian-corn, through orchards gay with 
blossoms or bright with fruit, and, though 
the sun may shine hotly, the heat never 
becomes oppressive and the air is always 
fresh and invigorating. 

The Grand Canary offers many attractions 
to visitors; the hotels are as comfortable as 
those of Teneriffe and the scenery lovely, 
but there is no mountain which can compare 
with the Peak of Teneriffe. Canary can 


boast a cave village unchanged since the era 
when the aborigines dwelt there, and it pos- 
sesses the crater of an extinct volcano which 
is the most perfect to be found in any land, 





reached within the confines of 
the town, on which stands a 
fair sized church quite free 
from tawdry decoration, with a 
ceiling of unvarnished pine 
which time has softened to a 
tender brown shade. From the 
steps there is a fine view of the 
mountain, the town, and the 
broad sweep of the ocean in 
front. 

Beyond the square stretch 
green lanes, though not always 
so well shaded as one could 
wish, for, if there is a lack in 
the landscape, it is the paucity 
of trees. Fine forests formerly 
existed, but they were ruth- 
lessly felled, and now it is only 
in certain tracts that anything 
approaching a wood can be 
seen, 

Orotava certainly deserves 
still to be called a garden, for 
everywhere the soil is laid out 
in parterres, and flowers of all 
sorts and hues grow in rich 
abundance, while almond, 
orange, fig, and every species 
of fruit-tree flourish, not to 
mention the stately palms 
which are the glory of .the 











island. 
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From September to May is usually the 
season for visiting these delightful spots, but 
their highlands, like the hills of Madeira, 
offer retreats which are cool and comfortable 
even in midsummer. 

Madeira lies only about two hundred and 
fifty miles. away, and, for my own part, I 
have never been able to decide whether to 
give the palm to that island or to its stately 
neighbors. The landing at Madeira is an 
odd experience; it really seems as if there 
is a human water population—a densely 
peopled floating city about—so crowded 
together are the boats of all shapes and sizes 
which surround the incoming steamer. 


These barks are heaped with merchandise of 
every umaginable sort; there are canaries in 
cages, and cloaks in bundles; bamboo 
deck-chairs, wooden carvings, Leghorn 

hats, whips and toys, and their various 
owners all extol their wares at once, 
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ters have been put underground and the 
streets paved, there is no fault to be found, 
A broad square opens on the port; the town 
contains many handsome residences, and the 
poorest dwellings are neatly whitewashed 
and noticeably well kept. The people look 
like Portuguese, but they are more alert and 
better natured, and by their fondness for 
bright colors make themselves artistic bits 
on the landscape. 

Funchal possesses several showy churches 
and a handsome cathedral which dates back 
to 1508 and was the gift of one of the Por- 
tuguese kings—really built, it is said, at his 
personal expense. There is a fine hospital, 
too, erected by the mother of the ex-Emperor 
of Brazil; it stands on a large open terrace 
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entreat customers and quarrel with each 
other in the same breath. 

Naked urchins turn somersaults in the 
water to earn a few pence, and a regular 
aquatic carnival seems to be going on among 
boat-loads of young men and boys, who do 
not appear in the least to care whether or 
not they fall overboard, and there is an inde- 
scribable babel of tongues and laughter, 
with the brilliant sunshine illuminating the 
scene. 

The capital, named after the bay, lies 
spread out for nearly a mile along the beach, 
with irregular streets stretching up the steep 
hillside. It was far from a clean place when 
I first visited it years ago, but, since the gut- 


with a southern exposure and is surrounded 
by a beautiful garden, its advantages making 
it altogether a really ideal abode for the sick 
and suffering. 

Coasting, tobogganing, and indeed any 
other form of locomotion, palls after one has 
essayed a “ carrinho,” which is the sledge of 
Madeira. This is used for descending the 
steep mountain road above Funchal, and is a 
basket contrivance on runners, guided by 
one or two men, according to the number of 
passengers, and held by stout thongs of hide. 
It is a new sensation to rush down the incline 
of two thousand feet in about three minutes, 
and I think few persons really enjoy it until 
the descent has been tried several times, 
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though the undertaking is safe enough, for 
accidents are rare indeed. 

Toward sunset, the descent affords a charm- 
ing picture of the town, lying below a mass 
of light walled houses—pink or yellow 
stained, red tiled and gray roofed, nestling 
among thickets of olive, laurel, and cactus— 
with glimpses on either hand beyond the 
streets of beautiful gardens and hill sides 
bright with the scarlet orchilla. The scene 
more like the realization of one of 
Turner’s most glowing Jandscapes than any 
description that words can give. 

There is a wonderful garden of tropical 
shrubs in which one sees ferns growing to 
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a height of twelve feet, and specimens of 
cactus more than half as tall. The old 
square is pleasant to lounge in; the Convent 
of Santa Clara, perched on the top of the 
the hill, deserves a visit, and one can pur- 
chase from the nuns feather flowers so lovely 
and lace so exquisite that no woman could 
resist the opportunity. The feather flowers 
made in Madeira are marvels of ingenuity, 
simulating the natural leaves and buds in 
absolute perfection. The great hotel tempts 
one to a prolonged stay; it was formerly 
a convent; the refectory is the dining-room, 
and opens on a great colonnade in which the 
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Sisters once walked or worked, and below 
is the garden which was the pride of their 
hearts. The place is as beautiful as ever; 
it is a garden such as one must go to the 
Canary Islands or Madeira to see—a bower 
of roses of every hue and sort, roses growing 
into. veritable trees, roses clambering over 
every trellis, every jutting arch, and filling 
the air with perfume. 

The costume of the peasantry is pict- 
uresque, especially that of the women, which 
consists of a striped petticoat woven in bright 
colors, an embroidered bodice with white 
chemisette and short sleeves, and to this, 
when needed, is added a blue or scarlet baize 


MADEIRA SLEDGE. 


cape with a falling collar, bound in some 


contrasting hue. This collar is curiously 
scalloped, and the women of the different 
parishes can be told by the number and 
shape of these scallops. The odd pointed 
cap is worn by women and men alike and 
is a very jaunty and becoming head-dress. 

The climate of Madeira, like that of the 
Canary Islands, is simply perfection ; I know 
of no air at once so soothing and exhilarat- 
ing; then, too, a short journey offers one 
a complete change of season. In the winter, 
one can live in Funchal—or, better still, in 
some villa in the environs in a delightfully 
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wish to indulge in new sensations 
should essay the national ham- 
mock. 

The bearers are among the best 
tempered, most obliging, and pa- 
tient human beings that I ever 
encountered in any country; 
young and old alike possess these 
valuable and enviable qualities. 
The fact became so patent last sea- 
son to an invalid of our party, that 
he decided amiability and sympa- 
thy must have become hereditary 
characteristics in the families whose 
male members have for many suc- 
cessive generations pursued the by 
no means easy calling. 

Then, too, the stalwart fellows 
support the hammock so deftly on 
their shoulders, and avoid so care- 
fully any possibility of jar or jolt, 
that a delicate and sensitive person 
rests as much at ease as if seated in 
his own dressing-room in a rocking 
chair, and, no matter what suscep- 
tible nerves or tender joints he 
may be troubled by, soon feels a 
complete sense of security that no 
misadventure will happen to irri- 
tate the former or add to the aches 

; of the latter. 
PEASANT GIRL AT MADEIRA. Winter and summer alike, one 
fairly lives out in the open air, in 
semi tropical atmosphere, though free from Madeira; and I have never found any spot 
any of the debilitating effects which such so admirably suited to sufferers from pul- 
a climate usually produces. As spring comes monary complaints or those afflicted with 
on, one ascends the hill road and finds much that terribly trying malady known as “ nerv- 
the same climate as that 
offered in the winter down 
on the shore, and, when the 
summer sun begins to blaze, 
there are numerous retreats 
among the mountain tops 
in which again one finds 
delicious spring and shade- 
tempered sunshine. 
Magnificent roads wind up 
the hills in a series of zig- 
zags, and the garden-like 
appearance continues almost 
to the summit. Of course, 
comfortable carriages can be 
procured without difficulty ; 
but persons who love the . 
perfection of comfort or MODE OF TRAVELING IN MADEIRA. 
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ous prostration,” which has become so com- 
mon in all countries in this high-pressure 
century. 

Every good thing that can be said about 
the climate of this favored spot applies 
equally to all of the group of the isles of 
many names. It is idle to attempt to laud 
any one of the islands at the expense of the 
other, so far as balmy and beneficial atmos- 
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more fascinating than either of these beauti- 
ful spots, of which my space has permitted 
me to give a description so meagre that I feel 
it can afford only the faintest conception of 
the reality. It would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the life-bestowing properties of the 
climate, and no pen or brush could fitly 
portray the peculiar brilliancy and softness 
of the landscape and the sky. 
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phere is concerned; though, of course, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, and Grand Canary as yet 
carry off the palm in the matter of hotels 
and material comforts. 

Unless to persons so completely wedded to 
what is called “society ” that constant excite- 
ment has become as necessary as his poison- 
ous dose to the opium-eater, it would be, I 
think, impossible to find places of residence 


I have made several visits to the Canaries 
and Madeira, and spent many delightful 
months at each in turn. 

I have never left either one of the islands 
without the keenest regret, and never thought 
of returning without a glow at my heart—a 
feeling of mingled content and exaltation 
such as can only be produced by that perfect 
beauty which “is a joy forever.” 


ENTREATY. 


BY HATTIE HORNER. 


As some lone bird that o’er the desert sailing 
Beholds a spot of green with waters fair, 

And, heedless of its mission—fainting, failing— 
Descends to drink, to live, to linger there; 


E’en so my soul, while o’er life’s desert flying, 
Beheld the fount of love within your heart; 
Forgetting fate, it sank athirst and dying, 
To live, to love. Oh! will you say “Depart”? 
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BY VALENTINE MARCH. 


I. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY! 


BENSON’s GREAT TRAVELING PHOTOGRAPH 
GALLERY WILL BE IN EasT CRAWFORD 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY! 


ATTENTION! 


SUCH STARTLING OPPORTUNITY NEVER KNOWN 
BEFORE! 

Cabinets, 99 cts. a dozen; crayons, photographs, 
tintypes at unheard-of prices. Never, if 
you live to be as old as Methuselah, 
will you have such a chance again ! 

COME EARLY! 
EMBRACE THE OPPORTUNITY NOW! 
THE RUSH! 
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tide should be taken at its flood. 
True, it would not lead on to fortune ; 
but what a comfort it would be to the mother- 


\ H! that was a chance in a lifetime; the 


heart to have just one tintype, if—if— But 
the words were never spoken by Clarissa ; 
she dared not even think that the weakly bit 
of humanity she rocked in the low wooden 
cradle—who cried by day and fretted by 
night, whose big hungry eyes followed her 
about her homely duties in the old house- 


boat—might— But she went no further. 
The tiny fingers, too, were white and thin; 
how could they ever gather the strength and 
muscle of a fisherman’s hand, like his 
father’s? Clarissa, though, had destined 
her first-born for better things. Often she 
sat in the old shanty-boat on the river bank, 
rocking the cradle, looking over at the wav- 
ing fields of Kentucky corn, the yellowing 
leaves of tobacco, flanked by tempting green 
watermelon- patches, luring crisp- headed 
pickaninnies into forbidden ground. The 
hills looked green afar off, everything was so 
peaceful and quiet over there, and cool; 
while here, on the Indiana side, the sun beat 
down mercilessly till it was almost stifling. 
And, while she rocked the cradle, the 
mother’s day-dreams were of her boy’s 
future. What would it be? What could it 
be, with such surroundings? Then she 
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would say: “Anyhow, he shan’t be just like 
us common folks—he shan’t!” 

Ah! poor ignorant mother, how did you 
know—how could you tell so truly? And 
then, all unmindful of his bright future 
Benjie would weep and wail till the low 
crooning lulled him to sleep. 

Clarissa might have had music in her soul, 
but it seemed loath to leave its dwelling- 
place, coming only by fits and starts; still, it 
served its purpose, and the fretful child 
slept. 

Benjie laid full claim to all the mother’s 
love. In that, he was rich—in nothing else. 
If Clarissa had had to divide it among eight 
rough towheads, like her neighbor, Benjie’s 
riches might have been less. His wails and 
tears, therefore, were not for lack of love, 
but for a doctor’s care, fresh air, and pure 
food; he might just as well have cried 
for an Aladdin’s palace or a few hanging 
gardens. 

On the top shelf of Clarissa’s cupboard was 
a tin can, with a picture of a huge tomato 
on the outside, wherein a smal] sum had been 
hidden before Benjie’s coming. This would 
pay for a tintype, the last few cents. Clarissa 
had worked hard for it, washing and cleaning 
house for Mrs. Adams, who was kind in her 
way and gave her some old fashioned baby- 
dresses, which were quite a treasure to 
Clarissa, saying: “ You might have them as 
well as anybody—they will just get yellow 
laying there; they’ve been there now—let 
me see—yes, thirty year.” 

“Yes, take them along, Clarissa,” she said, 
wiping away a tear for old remembrance’s 
sake; “but, to my way of thinking, poor 
people oughtn’t have so many children. I 
hope Ben’s fishing will be better next week. 
Try and keep him straight, if you can, 
Clarissa.” 

Sometimes Benjamin senior noticed his son, 
even going to the verge of loving the helpless 
thing; but the pitiful crying exasperated him 
intensely, especially when he would come 
home with an empty skiff, uttering fearful 
maledictions on buffalo, perch, and salmon. 
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“Drat that thing, Ris! what’s he always 
bellering for?” 

“He ain’t well, Ben, Benjie ain’t,” she 
would answer, softly. ‘Look how pore he 
is; something’s the matter of him.” 

“Wal, I’d shut him up somehow,” the 
father would say, seizing his pipe from the 
shelf (for by hook or crook, Benjamin must 
indulge in this luxury, whether there was a 
potato or a pinch of flour in the boat), and 
seek more congenial friends at the corner 
grocery. 

Once he hesitated as he walked up the 
river bank, and made as though he would go 
back; but the softened lines of a moment 
died away, leaving it harsh as before. Why, 
they would be there, just the same, when he 
came back, “ him a-bellering and her a-trying 
to sing.” Only a glass or two up to Jim 
Blin’s, and he’d be back. Maybe Ris did 
“git a little lonesome-like, sometimes.” 


II. 

BENSON’s great traveling gallery was radi- 
ant with success, never allowing itself to tire 
while taking the counterfeit presentments 
and goodly shekels of the good people of 
East Crawford. Like Valambrosa leaves 
they came, as if possessed with the idea that 
they were about to die off, and that the most 
precious legacy they could leave behind to 
comfort the bereaved would be a picture. 
Other motives, higher than vanity, actuated 
many East Crawforders; but that, I fear, 
most of all. There was one youth with an 
air unmistakable; but vanity is not always 
objectionable—far from it. How delightfully 
frank and quaint is Samuel Pepys, as he 
writes in his Diary: “To church, where I 
found that my coming in a periwig did not 
prove so strange as I was afraid it would, for 
I thought that all the church would presently 
have cast their eyes upon me; but I found 
no such thing.” And this: “This morning, 
I put on my best black cloth suit, trimmed 
with scarlett ribbon, very neat, with my 
cloak lined with velvet, and a new beaver 
which altogether is very noble.” The fancies 
of the youth, gorgeous with a bright red 
neck-tie, and “the down of youthhood still 
on his chin,” had turned loveward with the 
glad springtime, and the shadow of his richly 
oiled locks surrounding his beaming face 
and lovelit eyes was for a maiden—his first 
love. He waited patiently for his turn, but 
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was gallant enough to give way to a gay 
group of school girls, who had to leave in 
ten minutes for the ferry-boat. However, 
five sweet “thanks” and five entrancing 
smiles was a reward that did much to make 
the sacrifice pleasant. 

The first, though, to avail themselves of the 
greatest opportunity of a lifetime, not con- 
tent to bide the nine hundred and sixtynine 
years to prove the truth or falsity of the 
photographer’s words, was a family group 
of three generations. Tiny Grandmother 
Chance, with her seventyfive years, a wiry 
representative of the past and perfect, had in 
charge two dangling boys of the imperfect 
age, each with a painfully conscious air— 
evidently more of an inheritance from the 
paterfamilias, meekly bringing up the rear 
with a gingerbread-eating infant, than from 
their grand dame. “ Jinnie, you take Ikey and 
Mat ’longside of you; I’ll set twixt Jake and 
Ebenezer,” she said to the materfamilias, 
who was assuming a rigid unnatural attitude 
before the camera; ‘and, George, take 
Mindy’s gingerbread away, and set her in 
your lap. Mind,” she cautioned, “ mind you 
keep that baby quiet.” 

At the beginning of his career, Mr. Benson 
had laid in a bountiful supply of patience, 
which he found at times needful as chemicals. 
For this occasion, he drew largely therefrom. 
The dangling youths were not a success, 
though they strained every nerve to look 
natural as possible, popped their eyes and 
sadly abused the privilege of winking. Then 
lkey cast a blur over the group by a violent 
sneeze, for which he received a ringing box 
on the ear from Grandmother Chance; and 
when Mat, who had never been known to 
smile before, tried to obey orders and look as 
pleasant as possible, he made such a ghastly 
attempt that even his father, who was seldom 
asked an opinion, expressed himself in words 
I trust my pen may never record, on seeing 
his eldest hope in the guise of a laughing 
hyena. 

Near the door, Clarissa sat patiently wait- 
ing with her baby. The child was still fret- 
ful and tyrannical, insisting on being carried 
about the room until her tired arms ached 
and she had almost decided to give up the 
greatest desire of her heart—a picture of her 
first born. But, just as she was about to 
leave, the Chance cavalcade trooped out and 
her turn came next. 
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“Now Benjie’ll see the nice bird in the 
black box; you’ll be a good boy, Benjie, 
won’t you?” coaxed the mother. As her son 
made no rash premise, she continued : “ Benjie 
shall have this,” holding before him a rubber 
cat, past all recognition from the many bites 
of poor Benjie’s uncut teeth. He had decided 
on his line of conduct and was staring 
with big eyes, waiting for the promised bird, 
when a word of encouragement from the 
artist unnerved him. No man but his father 
had ever spoken to him before, and kind 
words were not within the scope of his vocabu- 
lary ; it moved hin: to tears and howls—for- 
tunately, though, not till the deed was done. 

“Ts the likeness took?” Clarissa asked, in 
fear and trembling; she was hardly strong 
enough to bear any great disappointment 
now. Yes, she was assured, the shadow of 
the homely little soul, with his big mournful 
eyes, was taken; the tawny hair brushed so 
smoothly and the string of beads around the 
throat were all very natural. “Now, honey, 


don’t you cry,” begged Clarissa, as she set the 
baby on the floor, while she untied her cotton 
handkerchief and produced ten pennies; then, 
taking him up, she was gone, clasping to her 
bosom both precious substance and shadow. 


III. 


In the farthest corner of the East Crawford 
Cemetery, as if shrinking from the sad 
grandeur of costly granite and marble, 
uplifting their polished columns heavenward 
—whither, it was to be hoped, the souls 
whose memories they preserved had gone— 
were three little graves. Grass was begin- 
ning to cover two of them. They were of 
the same size, with little painted head-boards, 
on which the names of “James Albert and 
Maggie Priscilla, aged one year,” were partly 
hidden by two large red peonies, trying to 
cover the sadness with their showy blossoms. 
The graves were the last resting places of 
twins, in whose short careers their two young 
hearts had loved the same things; for the 
little tin cup, the white shells, rubber dolls, 
broken china animals, on that of Maggie 
Priscilla, aged one year, were duplicated on 
that which covered the baby form of James 
Albert. 

Winter’s snow and rain had sadly tarnished 
the shining tin cups, and the broken legged 
cats and dogs sank in the earth, tired of wait- 
ing for the clasp of tiny warm fingers again. 


A BIT OF POTTER’S FIELD. 


A woman with a sad young face came 
slowly down the graveled walk. It was a 
sweet face once, on whieh hard lines were 
just beginning tocome. Doubtless hers were 
the arms that had held these little ones, and 
watched for one shart year the wonderful 
events in the new lives—the first smile, the 
coming of the first white tooth, or the first 
attempt at standing alone. 

The quiet playgrounds needed an orderly 
hand to set them aright, but they did not 
belong to her. 

As she stood a moment, comparing them 
with her own little bare grave beyond, a field- 
sparrow flew out of the tin cup under the 
peony’s shade, where it had built a home and 
treasured five eggs, safe and secure in this 
sacred spot. 

She felt sorry for that other mother with 
empty arms, who, like herself, could not buy 
even a parcel of ground to call her own; she 
wondered, too, if the loss of two could be 
much harder to bear than that of one little 
ewe-lamb. 

Placing a basket on the ground, she took 
from it a little bag of grass-seed, which she 
sprinkled over the surface, still moist with 
spring rains, ready to receive it in the dark 
mold, transform and send it forth again in 
fresh blades of green. 

Down the walk came the sound of foot- 
steps. ‘‘ Nobody’s coming here,” the woman 
said tc herself, bitterly, arranging a border of 
muscle shells around the grave. Ben had 
brought them home on days when the fish 
fought shy of the nets and were the “ beatenest 
things to ketch he ever seen.” The footsteps 
came nearer; but she went on with her task, 
and no one heard a husky voice call: “ Ris!” 
Then, taking heart, it whispered louder: 
“Ris! Ris!” 

The woman’s heart was in her work. She 
heeded not. 

The basket was almost empty now; the 
white border was made. A little vase stood 
at the foot of the grave, a string of red beads 
under a glass case at the head, and the old 
rubber cat, with which she had bribed Benjie 
when the “likeness was took,” stood like a 
battered and grim old sentinel in the centre. 
Benjie had always loved it. 

Someone says that, when death comes, it is 
never our tenderness that we repent of, but 
our severity; and the penitent man coming 
down the walk groaned in spirit: “ Pore little 
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feller! Pore Ris! ’Tain’t likely she’ll speak, 
I’ve been so blamed mean; but God help me, 
I'll be a man, if Ris’ll help too.” He was 
coming nearer now. 

The woman’s work was done, and, as she 
stood looking at it, a new sense of her dreary 
loveless life, of the precious loss of the one 
thing that made her want to live, came over 
her. “Oh, Benjie!” she cried, “my pore 
little boy, why can’t I go too?” 

Two rough hands were stretched out to 
Clarissa, and the strong frame of the fisher- 
man shook, as he pleaded: “Oh, Ris! if 
you'll only forgive me this once, God help 
me, I’ll be a good man.” 

Forgive? Truly, there was much to for- 
give; but above the sea of bitter remem- 
brance, of harshness and neglect, rose the 
little bark, love—the little craft whose first 
sailing had been so smooth, so happy. 

Often, in Clarissa’s heart, had there been 
something like a prayer for Ben, that he 
might be a better man and a kinder, often a 
longing for Ben’s old love; and “the prayer 
of love is never in vain, the tears of love can 
never be lost.” 

“There’s Benjie, up in heaven,” thought 
the mother; “ and he can see down here, if 
I don’t forgive him.” “For our dead are 
never dead to us until we have forgotten 
them,” George Eliot beautifully writes; 
“they can be injured by us, they can be 
wounded ; they know our penitence, all our 
aching sense that their place is empty, and 
the kisses we bestow on the smallest relic of 
their presence.” 
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Yes, Benjie would feel sorry if he could 
know. 

Clarissa’s mother and step-father had 
offered her a home with them in their neat 
house-boat, some miles down the Ohio. 
“ Just you come down here and live, Claris,” 
Mr. Wilkins said; “you’d better have no 
man, than one what drinks and goes off.” 

Whether Mr. Wilkins, fisherman, had 
eaten more freely of his stock-in-trade and 
acquired more brain, I know not, but the 
boat assumed a more cheerful air after he 
laid a hand on the helm of the family craft. 
Instead of rickety doors and broken win- 
dows and a generally debilitated appear- 
ance, the home took on a chipper aspect and 
a neat coat of green paint. The home was 
comfortable and Clarissa welcome. Would 
she go? 

“T’ll never ask you to try me agen, Ris,” 
pleaded the husky voice, as a weather-beaten 
face was laid on Benjie’s grave. “Claris, 
can you forgive me?” 

There was a hearty welcome to a home 
with mother and step-father, far kinder than 
her own had ever been; here was a weak 
man to be helped, loved, and saved—a life- 
time’s work. 

The field-sparrow flew back to its nest 
under the red peony, happy and proud in 
its coming motherhood, just as the mother, 
who had lost so much, yet hoping for 
better things, laid her hand in the rough 
one on the little green’ grave, and whis- 
pered: “Yes, Ben, I'll forgive you—and 
love you, too.” 


WHEN. 


BY FREDERICK PARK. 


WHEN I lay thee down to rest 
In thy last long slumber, sweet, 

With the roses at thy head 
And the lilies at thy feet, 

Tell me, will thy soul and mine 
Evermore or never meet? 


Will the clinging kiss of love 
Lingering on thy pallid cheek, 
Printed there by lips that strove— 

Vainly strove thy name to speak— 
Will it guide thee to me when 
I shall come thy place to seek? 


Shall I ever hear thy voice 
Calling through the quiet air? 

Shall I ever see thy face 
As I used to see it, fair 

As heaven, with the sunbeams 
Nestling in thy golden hair? 


Wait for me, for I shall come; 

I shall see thee once more, sweet, 
And the roses at thy head 

And the lilies at thy feet, 
I shall gather them for thee, 

For thy garland, when we meet. 
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BY M. G. 


i 
LUE signifies truth, red signi- 
fies love, and the union of 
the two colors makes pur- 
ple—truth warmed and 
vivified by love; love 
strengthened and upheld 
by truth. So much for the 
symbolic ribbon. Now for 
the cross. A cross symbol- 
izes sacrifice—‘take up thy 
cross,’ ete. Silver stands second 
in importance among the metals, 
and metal signifies uses. Gold 
stands highest: celestial good—good 
to the soul. Silver comes next: spir- 
itual good—good to the neighbor: that fits 
in also with the sacrificial shape. How it 
all interplays, spiritual and natural—shape, 
color, and substance—with their meanings. 
We work out all things by the rule of three.” 

Thoughts like these flitted through Alice 
Sylvester’s brain, as she pinned on the small 
silver badge of her order, settled her bonnet, 
and fitted her gloves to her shapely hands. 
Then she took up a little basket filled with 
buttered rolls, apples, and bits of cake, 
pressed the white napkin into place, pushed 
a book into her pocket, and departed on her 
mission. It was her day for visiting the 
women’s ward of the city hospital, and it 
behooved her to be on time, else the manage- 
ment would be put out In institutions, one 
must work by rule and line. 

Outside, the sun shone and the breeze 
sported, wandering hither and yon, lifting 
the leaves of the trees and mischievously 
whisking them over, disclosing thereby many 
secrets of the wrong side—slugs and cater- 
pillars attached, or cankerous spots and 
blotches where sun-scald and mildew had 
gotten in nefarious work. There had been 
rain the previous night, falling on the just 
and the unjust alike, and cleaning up the 
side streets and alleys as effectively as the 
great thoroughfares. Above was the vastness 
of the infinite; measureless blue depths, of 
which the eye would weary but for the relief 
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of clouds whereon the sight could rest, as 
does the thought of man on an indefinite 
something interposed between time and 
eternity. 

After a few minutes’ walk, Alice Sylvester 
turned into a cross-street and paused before 
a trim brick cottage which stood back from 
the street in a well-kept yard. “I wonder 
if she will be ready?” was her thought, as 
she swung the gate together behind her. 
Then experience supplied the addition: 
“Twill be the first time, if she should 
be.” 

Her ring was answered in person by the 
lady of the house—Mrs. Frank Rose. She 


wore a breakfast wrapper, and her head was 
adorned by a tiny lace cap. 
“Not ready, Mary ?” 
The question affected surprise. 
Mrs. Rose laughed. 
“No; and I’m not going to be. 


I can’t 
go to-day. The baby was sick all night, and 
is restless still and as cross as Cain, poor 
little man. You must go without me. I 
intended to send word to you before break- 
fast, so that you might get somebody else, 
but I forgot it. I’ve been so busy and so 
worried.” 

“T’m sorry about the baby,” Alice made 
answer, sympathetically ; “it’s his miserable 
little teeth, of course. Taken all around, 
from start to finish, teeth are one of man- 
kind’s most active curses. Scientists say 
that future generations won’t have any, 
either to get or lose. That scores one to the 
good for coming ages. I am specially sorry 
you can’t go with me, because this is hospital 
day and you promised to sing for Christine 
Arnesen, that poor Norwegian girl. She 
seems to like music—at least, she listens as if 
she did; and, once when you sang to her 
before, a far-away look grew in her eyes as if 
memory were quickened. She’s terribly hard 
to get in touch with.” 

“ She is indeed,” the young mother agreed ; 
“women who neither talk nor cry always 
are. Give me a loquacious or a_ tearful 
woman, for choice, every time. Wind and 
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salt-water make breaches. Your dumb sort 
baffles me. And life is so short for skirmish- 
ing around walls with raised draw-bridge 
and dropped portcullis.” 

“One can’t help feeling that there must be 
lots inside, though. And being bafiled 
stimulates interest. I always want to see 
over walls.” 

Again Mrs. Rose laughed. 

“Come up on the top step and tip-toe, 
then,” quoth she, with a suspicion of mockery 
in her tone. ‘I can show you what’s behind 
walls, in nine cases out of ten.” 

Alice did as she was requested, stepping 
into the doorway and lifting herself upward 
as much as might be. Opposite was a vacant 
lot, walied in with a high plank fence. From 
her coigne of vantage, she could see a space 
of naked and tumbled-up ground, garnished 
with broken bottles, fragments of lamp- 
chimneys, and empty tomato-cans—some of 
the jetsam of civilization. In the centre of 
this inviting place, a couple of crop-eared 
mangy curs—canine gamins—wrangled and 
fought over a heap of garbage. 

The eyes of the woman brooded for a 
moment, then they lit up: she pushed out 
her lip saucily at her companion. “Some- 


body will come along presently and clear 
away the rubbish and build a fine house 


there,” she declared. “It will be a home, 
with clean and happy life within it—married 
life, and the blessing of little children. You 
will see.” 

“Make an allegory of it for the Norwe- 
gian,” suggested Mrs. Rose. ‘That will be 
better than my lilting other folks’ lays to her. 
Hers is an imaginative race, even among the 
lower classes. Make a fine story for her, out 
of your own head, and tack a stalwart moral 
to the end of it.” 

“Like the hurt in a sting-worm’s tail,” 
gibed Alice. ‘“That’s loving kindness, isn’t 
it? People do so enjoy being preached to, 
and hunger so mightily for stories with possi- 
bilities for personal application.” 

“Then keep the moral out of the tail,” 
smiled the young mother; “make vertebra 
of it. Let it start at the nape of the neck— 
say, your second sentence—and extend even 
unto the caudal appendage. Incorpcrate it, 
as soul within body; ‘build to it,” as Mark 
Twain would say. Good-bye, for the present. 
My baby is making the welkin ring inside. 
Don’t you hear him?” 
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Alice Sylvester went on her way with her 
thoughts busy. The case of the Norwegian 
interested her, perhaps because the woman 
herself was different from the ordinary rank- 
and-file of feminine beneficiaries, with their 
facile tongues and endless capacity for mak- 
ing the worst of every situation. Her work 
among the poor wearied her often, although 
she hardly liked to admit it, even to herself. 
Their petty malice and spite, their colossal 
envy and selfishness, jarred on her, and ren- 
dered the constant strain on her sympathy 
and endurance doubly wearing. But here 
was a woman who made no demand on sym- 
pathy whatever—who, if she had any burden 
save physical pain, was satisfied to bear it 
squarely on her own shoulders, who wrapped 
a mantle of silence about her, and, whether 
she acted her part with grace or not, evi- 
dently wanted no on-lookers from another 
class. 

It was hard, and Alice felt piqued and 
baffled, and the more so because she was a 
tender hearted woman and accustomed to be 
met half-way. Moreover, she had been, in 
some sort, the Columbus of the Norwegian. 
But for her, the hospital authorities would 
never have actively interested themselves in 
the case of the alien; but for her, the woman 
might have passed straight from her pallet of 
shavings into the infinite, without evidence 
of any sort that her exit would be regarded 
as other than a blessing to herself and a relief 
to overweighted humanity. 

“Thar’s a mighty sick woman in t’other 
room,” Grannie White had announced, seven 
weeks before, when she had gone to pay her 
customary visit to the old paralytic. “I 
dunno who she is, or what ails her, more’n 
she looks to be powerful bad off. Thar ain’t 
nothin’ but men folks livin’ up here, in the 
fifth story, ’ceptin’ her an’ me. I ain’t much 
account for nussin’ ’nother. Ther women 
from downstairs comes up once in a while 
an’ ’tends to her some; but they ain’t able to 
do much, an’ look like her fever keeps a-risin’. 
I ‘lowed the ladies mout take intrus’.” 

The lady to whom the communication had 
been made had taken “intrus’.” She had 
gone straight into the adjoining den, without 
a thought that the fever might prove infec- 
tious. She had looked around pitifully at 
the nakedness, the destitution, of the place, 
and her pity had culminated when her eyes 
had fallen on the miserable pallet which it 
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would be satire to call a bed. The sufferer 
upon it had lain in a stupor, her eyes half 
closed, her breath coming in catches. A 
mass of blonde hair lay along the floor, for 
there was no pillow; the ragged shawl had 
been moved aside by the restless tossings of 
the fevered head, and the shavings had 
become enmeshed and tangled in its fair 
length. The neck was thin, with starting 
bones, and the half exposed breast looked flat 
and emaciated. 

Alice had done what she could, and then 
gone straight to the hospital authorities and 
had the poor creature removed to a clean and 
comfortable bed in the women’s ward of the 
city hespital. Nobody in the house in which 
she had lived and sickened seemed to know 
much about her. She had passed in and 
out, had paid the rent for her quarters, such 
as they were, had been civil when spoken to, 
but never avid for conversation. “A still- 
mouthed creeter,” they had voted her. Then, 
knowing her to be a foreigner, and being 
fully occupied with their own struggle for 
existence, they had given her little thought 
or attention—so little, in fact, that they had 
not even known of her illness until a work- 
man, who occupied an adjoining room, had 
been disturbed by her delirium, and so driven 
to investigation. 

Her trouble was brain-fever, the hospital 
physicians said, and they had had much ado 
to pull her through with life. 

The patient was convalescent now and 
quite able to converse, if so inclined. Alice 
had seen her many times, and had talked to 
her in a gentle tender way, hoping to touch 
her heart with kindness, and so move her to 
the relief of speech. Judging others by her- 
self, after our involuntary and most mistaken 
custom, she thought it would be helpful to 
her beneficiary to talk; then, too, she herself 
would know so much better what to say if 
she could get at the secret of the other 
woman’s life. The sadness of the sea-gray 
eyes grieved her, the impenetrability of the 
white face baffled her, and, unconsciously, 
she grew impatient with the silent tongue. 

Being a woman, she could not take imper- 
sonal views and give the requisite margin. 
People are not made alike. 

The hospital-ward was clean and orderly. 
The nurses moved quietly about, finishing up 
a few odd jobs; for all the heavy work of the 
morning—the patients’ toilets and breakfast, 
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the bed-making, floor-cleaning, and taking 
of temperatures—was over. Alice Sylvester 
entered with a head-nurse who was making 
her round of inspection. The little basket 
was deposited on a stand near the door, for 
the patients in this ward were on special 
diet, and in no wise must be tempted. After 
a few pleasant words, the nurse went about 
her business, leaving the visitor to go whither 
she would unhindered. 

This was customary, and the young lady, 
with pauses here and there, made her way to 
the bed at the far end of the ward. Its occu- 
pant was awake and lifted a little upon her 
pillows. Her eyes held recognition for her 
visitor, but nothing else. 

“ How are you to-day, Christine?” 

The query was put in a specially gentle 
voice, and with an air of cordial interest. 
The young lady was determined not to feel 
thrust away. 

The tone of the answer was quite as soft, 
but there were peculiarities of intonation, 
and the voice was rounder and fuller. 

“Tam better—a great deal, I thank you.” 

The visitor seated herself. 

“Come,” she said, cheerfully, “that’s pleas. 
ant hearing. And your looks bear you out. 
You’ve improved fifty per cent. since I was 
here before. We'll soon have you about 
again, as vigorous as the daughter of a 
Viking. You are pulling away from danger 
every minute.” 

From this she went straight on, talking 
gently, so as not to disturb the other patients. 
She told of the brightness of the day outside, 
and tried to make the other realize it: the 
sunshine on the flowers, the fleecy whiteness 
of the sailing clouds, the exquisite blue of 
the sky, the soft stirring of the breeze, the 
witchery of the shadow-designs, wrought in 
filigree against the house-sides. She spoke 
of her friend and gave the reason for her 
non-appearance, and promised that the treat 
of music should not be lost, only temporarily 
deferred. As she murmured on, her eye was 
quick to note changes in the other’s expres- 
sion—disappointment when she found there 
would be no music, and regret for the cause. 
Of the first she did not speak; but, when 
told of the baby’s suffering, her eyes dark- 
ened, as does the sea when twilight comes, 
with clouds. Under her breath, she said 
softly: “ Poor baby! poor little child!” 

“Come,” thought the qnick witted one at 
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the bedside. “This is better—a great deal 
better. She can be moved. She is dumbly 
responsive to two influences, at least—music 
and little children. Let’s test her imagina- 
tion. A Scandinavian should take to 
imagery as an eider duck to sun warmed 
water. I’ll try her with a story.” 

Aloud she said: “Shall I read to you a 
little? You can stop me when you're tired 
or have had enough of it.” 

And again the silent one replied with her 
formula: “I thank you.” 

The story Alice Sylvester told was not in 
the book upheld before her—it was not in 
any book at all, but took shape before her 
inner vision, incorporated itself in language, 
and so was born into the world that day. 
And, as the story grew and developed, the 
pity in the eyes of the narrator changed to 
sympathy and comprehension, and gradually 
the desire to give assistance in the way most 
satisfactory to herself gave place to the nobler 
aspiration—that she might be accounted 
worthy to render aid at all. 

This is the story: 

“ Among the tender and beautiful legends 
of the Rhine is one which gives to every 
stream and fountain a guardian soul, a ‘ spirit 
of the water,’ whose life is bound together 
with the life of the stream, and whose mis- 
sion is to keep it pure and flowing. With 
the free glad rivers, mountain streams and 
torrents, the legend grandly deals, picturing 
the strength and beauty, the fierce joy and 
wild exuberance, of the spirits embodied in 
such wonderful creations—the toil, the strife, 
the music, the rejoicing and power of water 
in its might, the cruelty of it, and the 
tenderness. 

“With streamlets, rills, and dimpling 
springs, the legend laughs, showing how the 
water-spirit murmurs and sparkles, indulg- 
ing itself in a myriad witcheries and gam- 
bols. Most beautiful is this, and the heart 
rejoices with the water-spirit’s joy, and the 
footsteps linger and pause wherever the 
silver ribbon of a brook crosses the path, or 
the bold burst of a wayside spring forces 
itself into the sunshine. 

“ But the saddest, tenderest part of all the 
legend treats of water which has become the 
thrall of man: the spirits of fountains, wells, 
and watering-places in the public marts, 
where the people congregate. Subservient 
to a master will, these spirits, like other 
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servants are dependent for well being on a 
master hand. When the fountain is pure, 
orderly, and carefully tended, the water leaps 
and flashes in the sunlight, casting itself 
heavenward, to fall again to earth in a 
myriad prismatic colors—rainbows of mar- 
velous beauty. Then the spirit is content, 
glad and satisfied in a service glorified by 
love and comprehension. 

“ But, when neglect allows the fountain to 
become choked and foul, when the inlets are 
cut off and the vents obstructed, then the 
spirit languishes, frets, and moans, while the 
moisture trickles like heavy tears, instead of 
lifting itself heavenward with joy. And, if 
no heed be taken of the sorrow of the thing 
imprisoned, it will pine and dwindle until its 
place knows it no more. Then the fountain 
is dumb and the well dry; and, when weary 
creatures come, distressed by heat and thirst, 
they must pass onward, uncomforted; for 
the song of the water is hushed, and its life- 
giving presence removed to places that are 
more worthy. 

“With legends like unto this astir within 
his brain, a student wandered by night about 
the streets of his native city. The night was 
very beautiful, fair and still, with a full 
moon, and an atmosphere as soft and sweet 
as the breath of a sleeping child. It was 
the hour at which life ebbs to the turn, and 
the student moved slowly, so to speak, alone 
in a slumbering world. 

“Tnto a court-yard he tarned at last, pass- 
ing through a rent in the dilapidated enclos- 
ure. The place was unkempt and miserable, 
and in one corner was an unused well of the 
old fashioned sort, with uprights and a 
windlass, both broken and decayed. Half 
the planks of the wooden cover were gone, 
and those remaining looked rotten to the 
touch. The student stooped for a stone, and, 
bending over, let it fall into the well. A 
sullen murmur of imprisoned air, displaced 
by the falling substance, came to his ear, 
followed by a sodden splash. This water 
could not leap or flash, even under a blow; 
it just shuddered, and cringing circles eddied 
and pushed against the slimy sides of the 
foul pit. It was the home of frogs, newts, 
hideous water-lizards, and of rats that swam 
at will and harbored in dens in the crumbling 
masonry. Its ragged mouth gaped even in 
the moonlight, suggesting uncleanness, and 
inviting to suicide, perhaps, or murder. The 
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place seemed forsaken of all, in its unsight- 
liness, its misery and hopelessness. 

“With a shudder of disgust, the student 
was about to turn away—what could be done 
here? what learned? Then another thought 
came, and he bent again and pulled away 
the broken planks of the cover, letting the 
moonlight into the dank depths. The soft 
rays touched the water—down, down, a 
fathom, it almost seemed—and appeared to 
concentrate in a quivering point like a great 
star. 

“Was it glamor of moonlight, or did the 
light increase to a pale wan glow that lit up 
all the surface of the water and part of the 
green and neglected masonry? Moss grew 
in the crevices, with water-weeds and grasses, 
bleached and unwholesome as corpses. The 
surface of the water was dull and expression- 
less, like the face of one who has exhausted 
suffering and waits in despair. 

“At one point only there was life, and 
there the light concentrated, and slowly 
brightened, until the scene was clear and 
plain as though set upon a mimic stage. 

“Beside the eastern wall, leaning against 
it, with bowed head and loosened tresses, 
appeared the shadow of a woman. Her 


hands were clasped and hung straight before 


her, and her sad eyes were downcast. Her 
unshod feet were buried in the ooze that 
formed the bottom of the well, and the 
quivering of the water caused her garments 
to move and shiver. Slowly, she unclasped 
her hands and pressed with them against the 
water—once, twice—in impotent effort; the 
ripples caused by the movement circled 
leadenly and then subsided: there was no 
other response. No change had been made, 
no change seemed possible, and the spirit 
bowed again. No more light, no more sun- 
shine, no more usefulness; caged forever in 
a foul prison, growing fouler with each year 
until purity should be transmuted into 
poison, and the spirit of life into a demon of 
destruction, with an assassin’s dagger under 
its vaporous cloak. 

“With pity, the soul of the watcher grew 
sick, and, to him, it seemed cruel that such 
tnings should be unhindered. Was there no 
hope? Could there be no remedy? It 
seemed a hard thing—an unjust thing, 
left so. 

“The light trembled an instant, then 
burned with a stronger, clearer radiance, and 
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close beside the tortured one appeared a 
form far different. This was a noble figure, 
tall and strong and very beautiful—‘a shin- 
ing one of God,’ with eyes of tenderness and 
a brow illumined with the light of truth. 
From the Infinite had come deliverance for 
pain. 

“With firm fair hands and mouth that 
smiled, the Shining One caressed the spirit of 
the well, and, bending, raised her listless 
hands, holding them awhile for strength and 
comfort, and guiding them at last to a portion 
of the masonry wherein was a crevice wider 
than the rest. Then he stood aside, attentive 
to her need, but leaving the work for her, as 
is the law and must be. 

“And lo! a tiny cleft, that slowly broadened 
like the empty channel of a stream—and 
the water gave a soft deep murmur of release, 
and circled rapidly, ebbing into the newly 
opened channel, impatient to be gone, away 
through the cleansing earth and out into the 
sunshine of love, life, and usefulness once 
more. Lower it sank, and lower; down, 
down, until the unsightly grasses, that but 
now fringed its brink, hung high above it. 
Lower still—down to the surface of the mud 
and ooze, from which it drained away, leav- 
ing the well dry and dead forever, powerless 
for evil as it had become powerless for 
good. 
“And the student raised himself at length, 
fully satisfied, and passed out from the enclos- 
ure and through the silent streets to his 
home; for he knew that the sttange thing he 
had witnessed was a miracle of daily happen- 
ing, the operation of a regenerative law 
which is celestial.” 

When the story was finished, Alice Syl- 
vester forbore to raise her eyes for many 
moments. She was moved within her soul, 
and the tears were close. For a while, there 
was silence; then the head on the pillow 
turned toward her, and the sweet full voice 
said yet again: “I thank you.” That was 
all, 

But the woman who had ministered went 
on her way satisfied. She was content to 
leave these things to work out such end as 
might be. 

IT. 

In the suburbs of a Western village, back 
from the grassy road which did duty as a 
continuation of the main street, well set 
among handsome trees, stood a substantial 
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two-story brick cottage, with peaked roof 
and deep veranda. About it was a look of 
home, of sunshine and comfort, as though 
the people who lived there were not mere 
birds of passage, perching for a month or a 
season, but regular life-tenants, who loved 
the place and loved to be in it, and to expend 
time, taste, and money in proving their affec- 
tion by bettering its condition. 

In the rear of the house were gardens 
which somehow had a classified look, as 
though their reason for being was other than 
simply to supply food for the body and 
pleasure for the eyes. Near the house were 
large conservatories, in which were repre- 
sented, as far as space would permit, many 
sections of this full and beautiful world. 
Palms, strange writhing cacti, ferns in 
variety, exquisite lilies and mosses, orchids 
and air-plants of mystic development, all 
spoke of the world of the tropics, the won- 
derful countries below “ the roaring forties,” 
with their generous warmth and richness of 
color. Curious specimens of conifers and 
Podocarpus macrophylla, dwarfed to inches 
in height and cramped into porcelain pots, 
told of Japanese ingenuity and patience. 
Lotos and papyrus spoke of the Nile, and 
strange jungle-grasses, reeds, and shoots of 
bamboo of the land of the Thug and the 
cobra. 

From the vales of Cashmere and our own 
land of the South, there were roses—roses in 
wondrous profusion and an infinite passion 
of color: white, like the crest of a cloud in 
the summer; pink, like the heart of the sea- 
shell; yellow, like gold from the Rockies ; 
and red, like the fire-glow “down in the 
heart where the heat is.” And between 
these full notes of the symphony came half- 
notes of shading—cream-white and pale 
saffron; red played into pink for the treble, 
and down into black for the bass-notes. 

It was a beautiful place, that rose-house, 
and a good place to be; the stillness and 
warmth soothed brain and nerves, while the 
perfume and beauty excited and stimulated 
the imagination. All that was fair and 
beautiful within a nature must come to the 
surface, in a place like that. 

A woman, moving among the flowers, sang 
to herself, in a soft monotone, a queer little 
melody with a sort of spinning-wheel whir to 
it. It was quaint and foreign, and the pict- 
ure it suggested was of a low-browed cottage 
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with heavy thatch and roof-timbers plain in 
sight, a background of mountains that 
touched the sky, a patch of pasture and a 
cow-house close at hand, and, in the cottage- 
doorway, a peasant woman in costume, rock- 
ing a wooden cradle with her foot and timing 
the hushing-song to the whirring of her 
wheel. 

The woman among the roses was tall, full- 
breasted, and vigorous; her fair hair lay in 
abundant coils between her small ears; her 
face was strong-featured and pale, and her 
eyes were the color the sea is at twilight. 
She moved about, snipping off faded leaves 
and spent blossoms, there and here, as one 
accustomed to the place and familiar with 
the plants she tended. Presently she began 
to cut living roses, buds, and blossoms of 
various shades, and to arrange them in an 
old Satsuma vase. She turned her head 
from side to side, viewing the effect of her 
color-combinations, shading pink through 
blush into white, and through salmon and 
buff into yellow. She cut no high-colored 
roses; although just beyond her, almost 
touching her hair as she stood, was a wealth 
of crimson and red. The person for whom 
these flowers were gathered did not love the 
color of life full-bodied. 

For herself, the woman reached one, a 
great deep-hearted warm-petaled Jacque- 
minot, and fastened it in the bosom of her 
gown. Then she took the vase in her hands 
and passed out of the rose-house, closing the 
doors carefully behind her. 

As she made her way along the path to 
the house, the door of another conservatory, 
where the palms were, opened, and a man’s 
voice called cheerily: 

“Come here a moment, Christine; I’ve 
something to show you.” 

She demurred. 

“Your mother may want me,” she 
answered. “I’m taking her flowers to her.” 

“Nonsense !” spoke the voice again. “My 
mother is asleep, and you know it. Come: 
T’ve been waiting fifteen minutes while you 
pottered in the other house.” 

Christine obeyed. It did not occur to 
either that he might have come to her. He 
was a-scientific botanist, this son of her 
employer—a masterful man, and one well 
accustomed to having his own way. He 
stood in one corner of the palm-house—a 
burly broad shouldered figure, with iron gray 
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hair and beard. On a table in frent of him 
was a heap of loam, beside which lay a 
bundle of plants wrapped in moss, as though 
newly taken from a packing-case. 

Christine advanced to the table and 
watched him, while he untied the bundles 
one by one. At first, she thought he wanted 
her to help him pot the plants. There was 
a tiny birch sapling, with a bunch of leaves 
at top, a little fir, a juniper, and two or three 
bunches of heather. Christine caught her 
breath at sight of them, and a strange homing 
look came into her eyes. Owen Goddard 
looked at her and nodded. 

“From Norway,” he said. “I got them 
because I thought it would please you. They 
are from the lower Romsdal—from near your 
old home, in fact. We'll pot them for a 
while, until they recover from the voyage 
and root firmly again; then you shall show 
me whereabouts they can best be planted.” 

Christine said nothing. 

He turned to her quickly. “Are‘you 
pleased?” he demanded. “Or does the 
sight of them make you homesick? I did 
not think of that. Men are clumsy brutes, 
you knew, even when they mean well. If 


this stuff hurts instead of pleasing you, we’ll 


throw it away.” He began to gather the 
bundles together, as though to suit the action 
to the word. 

Christine staid his hand. 
hurt me that way,” she said. “My home 
was gone before I came away. My parents 
were dead, and in the Romsdal valley there 
were none others left near enough to care to 
make a home for me. The old pastor loved 
me—and one other, a woman; they alone. 
In the years, they too are dead, perhaps. 
They were old. It is not that: it is the 
thought, the kindness—” She paused. 

“What thought?” he demanded. “My 
thought of you? How can that hurt? It is 
true and strong. Look here, Christine: I’ve 
been trying to get a chance to say this to you 
for weeks—ever since I came home this last 
time, in fact. I don’t know how to put it 
graciously, to woo in soft periods, like a man 
used to making love. I can’t make love—I 
can only feel it. I’m a blunt fellow, whose 
life has been spent in study and investiga- 
tion of things rather than of people.” 

_ His face was earnest and his voice grave ; 
he spoke in short sentences. 

“No thought of love ever came to me 


“They don’t 
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until that time a year ago. Then I learned 
what a woman can be to a man—more, I 
learned what you might be to me. I love 
you, Christine. I want you for my wife. 
Will you come to me?” 

She dumbly shook her head, and made a 
movement as though she would leave him. 
He stepped between her and the door, and 
took hold of her hands—vase, flowers and 
all. The breath of the roses lay between 
them like incense. 

“Not so fast, Christine,” he said, master- 
fully. “A man is not so to be treated. I’ve 
a right to speak, and you shall listen. For 
days you have been as illusive as mountain- 
mist. Sometimes I’ve fancied you guessed 
my intentions and were determined to evade 
me, if you could. But youshall not. I love 
you, and I want you. What can stand 
between us save lack of love on your part? 
And that—do you love me, Christine?” 

He bent his head and tried to look into her 
eyes. Christine averted her face, but its 
pallor increased ; her eyes must be schooled 
before they could meet his. 

“Do you love me, Christine?” 

Still silence. Her head was turned; but 
he bent suddenly forward and touched her 
throat with his lips. The blood leaped from 
heart to brow, as if in answer to his kiss; 
the woman panted a little, and stood trem- 
bling. 

Goddard unclasped her hands, stepped 
back a pace, seated himself on the edge of 
the table, and proceeded to argue his case: 

“T had to do it, Christine. You won’t say 
yes, and you dare not say no. That would 
be a lie. We both know it. You can’t lie, 
Christine—it isn’t in you. That’s one reason 
why I love you—why I want you. You are 
trustworthy.” 

He paused a moment, and then proceeded 
easily, as one who checks off difficulties and 
removes them : 

“Tts your pride, Christine—that is at the 
bottom of all this. You would like to bring 
your husband other treasure than your love. 
You say, perhaps: ‘ This man is wealthy, has 
reputation, has social status; for me, I have 
nothing. I will not go to him with naught 
to bestow save love.’ Now, that is wicked 
of you, Christine—more, it’s untrue. And, 
I take it, the real thing is pride—the pure 
uplifting article scorns untruth. The other 
sort of pride is, at root, naught but selfish- 
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ness, and should be cast out along with other 
devils. Do you think wealth, reputation, and 
social status amount to much with a man, if 
he’s got to be made a pariah of for possessing 
them? If I’ve done well, must I be punished 
for it?” 

Christine moved her shoulders impatiently. 
None of this was in her mind, If she could 
only show him what was! If she only dared 
show him! 

Goddard proceeded : 

“Put material values aside. They have 
nothing to do with the supreme question 
between man and woman. What I want— 
what every true man wants, to glorify and 
uplift his life—is the clean, pure, strong love 
of a woman. He wants her brave heart to 
beat in time with his, her pure eyes to look 
hope and love into his, her gentle hands to 
soothe and minister to him, her fragrant 
womanly life to surround him like an en- 
nobling influence. This is what I want, 
Christine—what you can give me. Come to 
me, my love—come !” 

He bent toward her and extended his 
arms: his eyes burned with a soft light. 

Christine shrank away from him as though 
in terror; she tried to speak, but her lips 
were parched; her heart beat heavily, with 
strokes that seemed to take away her 
breath. 

“T know it all, Christine,’ her lover 
wooed: “the long struggle you have had 
with life, the brave fight you have made. 
Do you think I have been blind, all these 
years you have lived with us—that my 
mother has not spoken? I know how you 
have watched and tended her. I know how 
you have striven to improve yourself; how 
you’ve read and studied, while other women 
would have slept or amused themselves. I 
know how you have tried to make up for 
lack of opportunity and culture in the past, 
by extra work in the present. I know the 
courage, faithfulness, energy, and love you 
have shown—going your own way quietly, 
asking help of none, working to noble ends 
with brain and hand. How could I help 
loving you? How could I help wanting you 
for my wife?” 

The lips of the woman were compressed to 
a white line; her soul wailed within her; 
she shivered, as in a cold wind. It was true 
—this picture he showed. She had done 
those things—those noble womanly things; 
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but back of it all—away in the past! Do 
deeds never die? Was there no possibility 
of growing away from what had been? 

Her lover talked on, showing her the thing 
as he saw it—reasoning, persuading, pressing 
his suit earnestly, manfully. At last she 
could stand it no longer, and turned her 
white face toward him. 

“Let me go now,” she whispered through 
white lips. “I must think. Wait a little! 
Oh, be patient! There is something I must 
do—something I must say. Give me time to 
think.” 

“ How long?” he questioned. 

Something in her tone compelled him; 
but he was still resolute to gain his 
point. 

“Until to-morrow ; give me until to-mor- 
row. I will answer you then.” 

She broke away from him and went swiftly 
into the house. 

When her work for the day was over, and 
the gentle invalid with whom she had lived 
for six peaceful years had been made com- 
fortable for the night, Christine went tosher 
own room to work out for herself the problem 
of her life. 0 Dé 

The room was airy and comfortable; it 
seemed rather the chamber of an honored 
guest, or daughter of the*house, than that of 
a paid subordinate. The walls were prettily 
frescoed, the furniture was handsome, there 
were dainty trifles on the bureau, and books 
everywhere, on the tables and the hanging 
shelves against the walls. A pretty desk 
stood open, with a pile of silver on it, a little 
ledger, and a key-basket. Christine was 
housekeeper now, as well as loved and trusted 
companion to Mrs. Goddard—Christine, who 
was the daughter of peasants—Christine, who 
was a woman with a past. 

It was that past which had hold of her 
now, which was reaching through the years 
to claim part and parcel with her present. 

She moved about restlessly, straightening 
and moving things without being conscious 
of it. She had not intended to deceive them 
—these people who had trusted her, who had 
learned to love her. Few questions had been 
asked, and she had volunteered little infor- 
mation. That was all. Silence was so easy, 
and until now there had been no need that 
she should speak. Why should she hold 
an inquest over the past with every new 
acquaintance? Now it was different; now 
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there was change and responsibility—a stern 
necessity laid upon a proud woman, who had 
grown and developed into scorn of untruth. 

She never thought of running away. 
Where could she hide from a lover like 
Owen Goddard—a man with a masterful 
will, and abundant resources at hand? She 
could not refuge behind his mother’s opposi- 
tion, either. Mrs. Goddard was a liberal- 
minded woman, and had herself sprung from 
the people. Besides, she loved Christine, 
and was dependent upon her for daily com- 
fort and ministration. No; the issue must 
be met, not dodged. And, moreover, it was 
not in Christine’s nature to slink away like a 
coward. 

She crossed to the mirror and looked at 
herself—not with the dimpling joy, the soft- 
ness, the exultation of a woman who knows 
herself beloved, but with the critical gaze of 
a surgeon ata subject. There was something 
here that must be uncovered and dissected. 
Beside her reflected face, as it were, looking 
over her shoulder, she beheld another, like it 
andwyet unlike. It was the face of a girl 
of n—passionate, ardent, self willed ; it 
had a certain wild animal beauty which had 
worn away from the older face. What was 
the connection between them? Why should 
the face of the girl @f fifteen seem to underlie 
that of the woman of thirty? 

Christine turned from the mirror and paced 
the room as a caged animal will pace its den. 
She was fighting with temptation, eye to 
eye, hand to hand, foot to foot. On the one 
side was a secured home, an honored name, 
peace, love, happiness—and a lie! On the 
other, the world again, the old battle against 
adverse conditions—and truth. Herself 
between, weighing the balance. 

Her thought went back to the valley of 
Romsdal again—the old home from which a 
love token had been brought for her pleas- 
ure. A love token! She flung away from 
the thought with a choked feeling, as though 
the past had her by the throat, like a ban- 
dog, and worried her. She had been the 
prettiest girl in the Romsdal valley, half a 
lifetime ago; the people said so. At the 
weddings and dancing bouts, who was invited 
to show off her grace and skill in the dance 
so often as she? The other girls had envied 
her, particularly when it had been Eric 
Ericson who led her out—Eric, who was lusty 
and strong, who could throw any man in the 


valley, and in the dance strike off, with his 
heel, the hat of the tallest in the room. 
There had been whisky at those dances— 
great quantities; and the men drank, and 
sometimes the women—just a little glassful 
to brighten their eyes. God above! how it 
sickened her now to remember! 

After the death of her parents, she had 
gone to Christiana to live. The old pastor 
had gotten her service. She was eighteen 
then. Two years later, she had come to 
America, with some people she knew. She 
had been told that service was light here, 
and wages higher than in the old countries. 
The friends with whom she had come had 
left her alone in the great city and gone to 
some other place, where were more Nor- 
wegians. She had had a hard time, for the 
things she knew how to do were not in 
demand, and there had been nobody to teach 
the stranger new ways. Finally, she had 
fallen ill and been taken to a hospital. 
There she had been tenderly nursed and 
cared for. 

She had not spoken her gratitude to them ; 
she was a foreigner, and a woman of few 
words, But she had borne it in her heart. 
A sweet faced lady had come to see her often 
in the hospital. She wore a silver cross on 
her breast, and always, when she—Christine 
—recalled the kind lady’s face, the silver 
cross came with it. Once while she lay ill, 
a story had been told her—a story of an 
imprisoned soul which had been divinely 
helped to work its way out of a foul place. 
She had thought often of that story, and 
had tried to work her own way out from the 
evil and ignorance of her past. 

The silver cross lady had gotten her a 
place as nurse with a friend of her own, 
when she had left the hospital. She had 
lived in that place a good while, trying to be 
faithful and to learn, for she saw that know]- 
edge was needful. When the dear God had 
taken the little one to Himself, the poor 
mother had been grateful for her care of it 
during life, and had found this place for her 
as companion and assistant to a lady whose 
health was failing. 

Here she had been six years, learning al] 
the time, and making herself useful and 
honored. At first, she had seen little of 
Owen Goddard; he had his own pursuits, 
which kept him sometimes away for months 
in foreign lands, making botanical researches. 
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She had come to know him well only a year 
ago, when his mother had been more than 
usually ill and they thought that she would 
die. 

The idea that Owen might come to love 
her never crossed her brain until lately. 
Then she had fought the knowledge off— 
knowing that she loved him, and that it 
must not be. She had knowledge, culture— 
she had striven upward toward the light— 
and what had come of it? An awakened 
conscience, an enlarged sense of responsi- 
bility, and the light which showed her that, 
though her past should forevermore be 
hidden from the world, it must stand always 
revealed unto her; she might deceive others, 
but never herself; blind others, but be ever 
powerless to cloud her own sight. 

What was it Owen had said? 
not lie, Christine.” 
by silence. 

That story—it came back to her—it 
haunted her: the water drained away, “out 


“You can- 
No, she could not—even 
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through the cleansing earth, out into the 
sunshine of life and usefulness once more.” 

She would tell these people who loved her 
the story of her life, hiding nothing; and 
then, perhaps, they would forgive her and 
let her go away—not as a craven renegade 
from gratitude and truth, but as a woman 
who had taken up her cross, as it were, and 
would bear it. 

There were places in the world for women 
such as she—places which might be held 
with truth. She had knowledge and culture 
—she would gain more. In the great city, 
there would be work. The lady with the 
silver cross would show her what to do. 

When, at last, she lsid herself upon her 
bed, worn out with the struggle and the 
victory, the sky was reddening in the east; 
and, while she slept, the sunlight came in 
long level rays through the unshuttered case- 
ment and touched the fair hair, flung back- 
ward over the pillow, making of it a nimbus 
above the pale face and folded hands. 


THE SWEETEST FLOWER. 


BY DONALD R. M’GREGOR. 


I WANDERED out at early day 
Into a sweet parterre, 
And by the lovely scented way 
I found a rose most fair; 
And so I mused beside the flower, 
This first that I did see, 
And sang with all of passion’s power 
To win the rose to me. 
Sweet! sweet! sweet! 
No rose can sweeter be; 
There cannot be in all the world 
A sweeter flower than thee. 


/ 


But, straying from my worship there, 
A changeful scene was shown: 
I found that roses just as fair 
On every bush had grown; 
And so I wandered far and wide, 
On each rose gazed and passed, 
And sang with all a lover’s pride 
Unto the very last. 
Sweet! sweet! sweet! 
No sweeter rose has grown, 
The sweetest flower in all the world 
Is that we call our own. 


BON VOYAGE! 


BY NELLIE C. TUCKER. 


Across the pathless ocean sails 

The ship, and toward the Old World’s shore 
She bears thee onward. May the gales 

Be favoring ones that waft thee o’er. 


New scenes await thee to unfold 
Their treasured riches to thy gaze, 


And veins of unexploréd gold 
Will brighten unfamiliar ways. 


So, bon voyage! Whate’er thy fate, 
Take my best wishes for thy weal, 

And friendship’s trust inviolate 
Shall prove what I can not reveal. 





AT THE HANDS 


OF A RIVAL. 


BY CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


I. 
WANT you to make 
a call with me this 

evening.” 
“Y-e-s? Where? 
I haven’t really 
got the time, but—” 
“You must take 
time. It is impor- 
tant— very important; 

and—and—” 
“And, therefore, I'll 
go. I'll go, of course. But I 
thought I had met every man in town whose 
acquaintance is worth having. Three months 
is not a short time, and I’ve been no laggard. 
Who’s the fellow this time? What is his 
business? How is he going to help us? Is 
it af president of the Consolidated Overland 
and Transcontinental Stage and Express 
Company, as Treasurer of the United 
Miners’ Banking Association, or as owner of 
the Prince Imperial Mine, that I am to go? 
Has the man horses to sell, money to lend? 
Or does he want to get in on the ground floor 
of the most promising mining-enterprise in 

the West?” 

Fred Blake smiled at his friend’s words; 
but his smile had something of gloom in it, 
after all. Looking at him, one would have 
guessed that the other’s lightness of manner 
hurt him—hurt him sorely. But Jack Clin- 
ton was not looking at him—he was watch- 
ing the afternoon sun sink slowly down 
between two giant peaks, and almost touch 
the rugged ridge between them; he was 
turning, ever and anon, to see the twin 
shadows creep blackly toward the east. 
Afterward, remembering that day, he wished 
he had looked Fred in the face, and listened 
to what was behind the spoken words, as 
well as to the words themselves. Fred wished 
it then. 

“The individual owns no horses, has no 
money, and never gave a moment’s thought 
to the doubtful possibilities of mining-stock 
speculation,” said Blake, gravely. And 
prosperous Jack Clinton, who changed every- 
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thing he touched into money, turned a won- 
dering and protesting attention toward him 
“So you’ll simply go as 


in spite of himself. 
a@ man.” 

“Well?” 

“And call on a lady.” 

Jack Clinton whistled. 

“A—a lady?” he stammered. 

“Yes, a lady,” asserted Blake, emphasis 
falling as sharply as it would had someone 
dared dispute and deny: “Miss Margree 
Carlon.” 

Clinton shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have heard of Margree Carlon,” he 
said, shortly. 

“You never heard anything but good of 
her,” replied Blake, hotly. 

Clinton shrugged his shoulders again. 

“T have never heard anything evil,” he 
admitted, quietly; “though, I must say, I’ve 
never put myself in the way of hearing any- 
thing at all. It isn’t to her discredit that 
she has no money; it’s not her fault that she 
has neither education nor family; and I 
suppose she couldn’t prevent some gray- 
headed old simpleton of a doctor, somewhere 
down East, sending Mrs, Forsythe out here, in 
this fresh atmosphere, to die more slowly 
and less comfortably than she would at home. 
I think, however, or would if I’d ever taken 
the trouble to think of the matter at all, 
that, with all the world before her, Miss 
Margree might have done better than become 
Mrs. Forsythe’s hired girl, and—’’ 

“She hadn’t the world before her to choose 
from ; you have had too much money, and had 
it too long, to leave it quite possible for you to 
understand how narrow a choice is some- 
times offered want. But her place as Mrs. 
Forsythe’s companion is an honorable one: 
the one is a lady, so is the other.” 

“T haven’t the energy to dispute you. 
Really, I don’t care. To please you, I’ll 
even go and make the acquaintance of this 
woman. But you’ll never convince me that 
a woman of the style I should admire would 
allow herself to become stranded in this wild 
mining-town.” 
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“T tell you, man, she’s as good as an angel, 
and—” 

“Undoubtedly,” with another shrug of the 
shoulders; “I’ll take your word for it; I 
know your taste.” 

Blake’s face flushed, but he affected not to 
notice the sneer. 

“ Beautiful as any woman you ever saw.” 

“Tl grant it, if that'll please you,” 
responded Clinton, and actually yawned. 

“A woman that any man might be proud, 
glad—” 

Clinton turned suddenly, and caught his 
friend savagely by the arm. 

“You don’t mean,” he growled, “you don’t 
dare to mean—” 

Blake gave one amazed glance into his 
face, and then answered him, gravely enough 
and somewhat reproachfully : 

“You know me too well to have the right 
to ask such a question as that—unless I’ve 
allowed myself to speak too strongly. You 
know there’s a little woman in New England 
who is waiting for me to make my fortune. 
You know that not even such a woman as 
Margree Carlon can be more than my friend. 
But with you it is different; you have no 
one—you never had. You have money— 
money enough to last you and children and 
children’s children. You need a home—and 
home life. You need to learn that there is 
more in life than horses and banks and 
mines; you need to love, and to be loved. 
I want you to see Margree Carlon; I want 
you to love her; I want you to marry—” 

“See here,” growled Clinton: “have you 
gone crazy? Are you going to turn match- 
maker, out here in this desolation, instead of 
attending to sober and prosaic business? 
I don’t understand you. If absence from 
New England, and someone, is making you 
so senselessly sentimental as that—why, the 
sooner you go back and take a dose of matri- 
mony as a cure, the better for you, and for 
your friends. As for me, I didn’t leave 
Boston, to come and bury myself in this 
wilderness, without making up my mind to 
let nothing swerve me from business. And 
nothing shall. I’d go and see horses, even 
if I didn’t buy; for we need horses in the 
express and stage business. I’d go and look 
at the property a fellow wanted to give as 
security for a loan, even if the bank had 
nothing to spare at the time; for another 
day it might have. I’d sit and talk mining- 
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shares with any would-be purchaser the 
whole evening long, though there isn’t any 
of the Prince Imperial mine for sale. And 
so, while I tell you that when I marry I shall 
marry culture, family, fortune, and in a com- 
munity where one doesn’t have to ask ques- 
tions as to antecedents and character, I’ll 
even go with you and see Margree Carlon. 
But I shall not marry her; I shall not love 
her; I—I will see the property, but I will 
not purchase !” 

“Jack Clinton, you shall not talk like that 
of any woman—not in my presence. Least 
of all shall you talk in that way of Margree 
Carlon.” 

“Indeed? And why not, pray? What is 
she to you? What are you to her?” 

“T think I never told you of it, but she 
saved my life a year ago—helped in the sick- 
room when I was down with the fever, and 
no one else could or would do what she did. 
The doctor gave me up; so did my friends. 
But she never did: she saved me. The 
doctor said so himself.” 

“No, Blake, you never told me that. Until 
now, I supposed a good constitution and a 
fairly decent doctor did the business for you. 
But you can’t step aside from the usual run 
of things in romances with the ease you 
anticipate. She saved your life—very well; 
your friend isn’t going to marry her because 
of it.” And Clinton laughed. 

“For God’s sake, don’t do that,” cried 
Blake; “don’t do that! You don’t under- 
stand; you can’t guess. Her life is in 
shadow—shadow—and—” 

“In shadow? As the plain yonder is? 
See! The day is done. There’s a star—just 
on the edge of the sky. The mountains have 
crowded their shadows over ail the world to 
the east. But the light is coming—coming. 
It will be moonrise soon. I shall not forget 
that the one who saved your life saved my 
best friend. But there must be another man. 
Ts there no other man ?” 

“Oh, yes, there is another man. 
always is.” 

“With money ?” 

“Confound you! Can you think of noth- 
ing but money? Is money the end and aim 
of all things? Yes, the fellow has money.” 

“ And—and—good looks?” 

“Yes, confound him! with better looks 
than yours.” 

“ And—and—” 


There 
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“ And that is all—all. No one knows his 


real name; no one knows his business; it 
I pray she 


would be dangerous to inquire. 
may never know.” 

“ Well, it’s getting late. To please you, 
I'll go. Ina couple of hours, say. Will that 
be early enough? Will that do?” 

“That will do.” 

“Send word to the wonderful—” 

“See here, Clinton: be serious, if you can. 
Margree Carlon loves you!” 

Jack Clinton reeled back as though some- 
one had struck him. His face grew pale as 
ashes. 

“ Don’t—don’t jest on such a subject,” he 
gasped. ‘ 

“Jest? Iam not jesting. I am telling 
you the plain and simple truth. I didn’t 
mean to tell you; I didn’t mean to give 
you that advantage in the coming days 
and nights of the future. But I have 
had to. You have forced me to it. Please 
be kind to her—as she was to me. She 
saved my life, you know; and—she loves 
you!” 

“Loves me? Why, Blake, I never saw 
her.” 

“No matter; she has seen you. 
she has seen you every day, and—” 

“And you're her messenger, are you? 
This is the style of the mines and the mount- 
ains, is it? She loves—loves me? And the 
—the creature has told you so, has she?” 

“No, sir. She has told me nothing. She 
is not one of that sort. But I know; I know, 
and—” 

“Excuse me,” said Clinton, abruptly, ex- 
tending his hand for a farewell clasp, and 
then hurrying away up the rocky path, “but 
I must be alone for a little—to think.” 

He walked rapidly for a quarter of a mile 
or so, then paused at a turn in the road 
to look down into the valley, away at the 
moonrise, and across the river to the mount- 
ains, which were brightening with the glory 
of the night. He paused, and— 

Ping! Z—z—z—p! There was a rifle 
fired, somewhere down the path over which 
he had come. The ball brushed his cloth- 
ing, as high as his heart, and struck sharply 
against the ledge of rock just beyond him. 

Clinton walked to where the ball had 
struck, stooped and picked it up, and put it 
in his pocket. He smiled, grimly enough, 
and didn’t manifest half the anxiety another 
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man in his place would have shown. He 
had faith in the luck which had always been 
his. He did not look for another shot; and 
no other shot came. But the incident fur- 
nished fvod for thought, as he walked on 
toward the straggling mining-town. The 
most unfortunate fact in the whole matter 
was that it was not the right one thinking, 
nor in the right way. There was the presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Overland and 
Transcontinental Stage and Express Com- 
pany, for instance, thinking of the sharp 
fight that occurred a few days before, in 
which the would-be plunderers of a richly 
laden coach were beaten off with some loss 
of life; he wondered, vaguely and dreamily, 
if any one of the freebooters had it in mind 
to hold him personally responsible. Then 
the treasurer of the United Miners’ Banking 
Association took up his peculiar line of 
thought; it might be true, though it hardly 
seemed possible, even in this wild place, that 
the men who had endeavored, within less 
than a month, to obtain money on worth- 
less securities, had determined to try again 
soon, when the most acute intellect against 
which they had pitted themselves had been 
compelled to change worlds. Then there 
were the men who had claimed an interest 
in the Prince Imperial mine; and here 
was the owner, who had beaten them at 
every point in the suits they had brought. 
And— 

That was all. That was actually all. 

The strong man, unscathed, had a self- 
satisfied contempt for the poor marksmanship 
of his assailant, and a feeling that another 
attempt would be equally futile. He had 
learned, in three months of this rugged life, 
to feel that an experience of this sort was 
quite possible at any time. 

But the man, shorn of all official dis- 
tinction, plain Jack Clinton the man, he 
never thought till long afterward of connect- 
ing the shot with his contemplated call upon 
the lady who was his friend’s friend; it was 
long before he knew that the shooter had the 
reputation of never missing, and realized, 
with a curious sinking of the heart, that a 
twig, somewhere along the airy path of 
death’s messenger, must have been the reason 
for his having found the affair a farce rather 
than a tragedy. Long, long after, he knew 
how near he came to failing to call upon 
Margree Carlon. 
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II. 

THE only hotel in the little mining-town 
was a rudely constructed affair. Its patron- 
age came almost entirely from two sources : 
from a very few invalids who had a hope 
that the mountain air meant more of life 
than Eastern home-comfort promised, and 
from a large number of individuals whose 
only visible means of support seemed cards, 
dice, and sometimes the revolver. 

Mrs. Forsythe and her companion had 
the best rooms in the house, though that was 
saying little for either their spaciousness or 
their comfort. It was pleasanter on the 
broad piazza, that lovely summer night, than 
it could possibly have been in the stuffy 
little room the ladies called their parlor. So 
it was on the piazza that they received their 
callers; it was there that all the evening was 
spent; it was there that polite invitations to 
come again were given—invitations that 
might mean much or little; and there that 
polite promises of future visits fell from the 
lips of the gentlemen—promises that might 
mean nothing or everything. 

The scene, that night, was a beautiful one: 
to the east,a lovely plain, flooded with 
moonlight, and with every imperfection in it 
blotted out by the night; to the west, far 
away, the mountains; nearer, the hurrying 
river; and, nearer still, rough hills, tree-clad, 
with the roughness and the verdure reaching 
to the very piazza’s edge. Not just the 
place where a prudent and thoughtful man 
would have cared to seat himself to spend 
the evening, after some unknown foe had 
tried his skill in shooting at him; but Jack 
Clinton hadn’t his choice in the matter at 
first, and later he forgot to care. Prudence 
and thoughtfulness, in Jack Clinton, got 
some very hard blows that night. 

The call on the two ladies, the invalid and 
her companion, was a peculiar one. Clinton 
had never known anything like it. But 
Clinton’s experiences had all been Eastern 
and conventional, in matters of this sort. 
He wondered, from time to time, if Blake 
found it all his hopes had promised; it 
annoyed him to find that he could not tell, 
that Blake seemed anyone but Blake for the 
time being. And, as the evening went on, 
he so longed to know; and Blake had been 
here much longer than he had. For a little, 
the acute man of business, the shrewd 
money-getter and manager of men, wished 


he knew the woman side of humanity half 
as well as Blake did. 

Clinton acknowledged to himself, rather 
reluctantly and protestingly, that he had 
never seen such beauty as Margree Carlon’s 
—and that before he had let her shapely 
hand slip from the grasp in which he had 
taken it when Blake introduced him. Dark, 
tall, quick, lithe, with eyes unfathomable, 
that neither drooped nor shrank, she was a 
revelation tothe man. He caught his breath 
sharply, as his hand touched hers, and 
mentally cursed himself, a moment later, for 
being such a fool. 

Clinton had been asked to call on Margree 
Carlon. You know the spirit in which he 
had consented. He did not care to call—not 
until he saw her, touched her hand, heard 
her speak. After that, it seemed as though 
his call was on Mrs. Forsythe, not on her; 
she monopolized Blake, with whom she 
talked with the most ceaseless vivacity, and 
to whom she must show this scene from one 
end of the piazza, and that peculiar effect of 
the moonlight from the other. It gave 
Clinton a feeling of anger at his friend to see 
all- he saw, hear all he heard; though he 
could but ashamedly admit, before the even- 
ing was over, that the cause was a nearer and 
less impersonal one than pity fora waiting 
woman in New England. 

“Honestly, Mr. Blake,” said Miss Carlon, 
at the end of the piazza farthest from the 
placid and mentally unseeing invalid and 
her unwilling and angry guest, “what is 
your friend’s realname? Where is he from? 
What has he done?” 

Clinton could see Blake’s square jaw 
quiver as he shut his white teeth down upon 
his lip, and guessed that his friend bit as 
hard as he did himself. But Blake’s answer 
was inaudible. 

“Oh,” said Margree Carlon, doubt or a 
dangerous counterfeit of it in her voice, “I 
do hope you are not mistaken. Respectable 
people cannot be too careful, you know, in 
so.questionable a place as this.” 

After that, though I suppose it true that 
Miss Carlon’s voice had been pitched a trifle 
too low for the invalid’s slightly impaired 
hearing, conversation flagged, even on the 
part of good old Mrs. Forsythe, and leave- 
taking soon followed. Mrs. Forsythe shook 
hands with both the gentlemen, and uncon- 
ditionally asked each to call again. Miss 
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Carlon shook hands with Blake, and rather 
overdid the impressiveness with which she 
urged him to call at any time—or so Clinton 
thought, or at least hoped, For him, she 
had only a stately bow and an invitation to 
come again “‘when business would permit, 
with Mr. Blake.” 

It is hardly any wonder that the two young 
men walked down the mountainous path in 
almost utter silence. It is no wonder that 
each was busy with his own thoughts, Poor 
Clinton! Poor Blake! One had found, at 
last, that in his world, henceforth and for- 
ever, money must be a secondary thing, and, 
unless he might win it for the sake of another, 
the winning it would not be worth the effort; 
he had found that, when he married, if God 
sent him the undeserved good-fortune of 
marrying at all, he should not go home to 
New England for his wife, to seek and find, 
woo and win, some maiden to whom the life 
now his would seem unreal and impossible 
as a fevered dream; he loved Margree Carlon 
—oved her, loved her, loved her; he always 
would—always : it half seemed as though he 
always had, And what was it that Fred 
Blake had said? truthful, honest, sensible 
Fred Blake. Was it—could it be—that he 
had said she loved him? Well, he found 
something of hope in that, albeit he had so 
little that even a more experienced man 
might have dared call confirmation; so little 
—so little! How much—or little? He had 
caught her restless glance turned his way 
once or twice, when he fancied her inattent- 
ive ears did not quite follow all that Blake 
was saying ; she had raised her voice, when 
she impertinently dared doubt him, more 
than the ordinarily interested woman might 
have done. And that was all—all; it was 
all he had to prove that his friend was 
neither false nor foolish, In view of all 
men know and believe—in view of what is 
and was and will be—we may almost safely 
say that a greater change had fallen into the 
life of our hero than would have been his 
had the breeze of evening swung the branch 
of some mountain tree aside, instead of in 
the way of murder’s effort, and allowed the 
bullet to go where the height of human skill 
had meant it should. Poor Clinton! 

And the other man was turning over 
and over in his mind all that had hap- 
pened, and trying to solve several theoretic- 
ally pretty but practically annoying problems. 
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Margree Carlon had served him; she had saved 
him—kept him from the grave. He had 
meant to serve her—to save her, though he 
had never quite decided how far the salva- 
tion in her case would go. Sometimes he 
had feared that she had more than life at 
stake; sometimes he had feared that her 
soul was in fate’s balance. And he was 
trying, trying hard, to determine where and 
how and why he had blundered and 
bungled; he was wondering desperately 
whether it was really true that he had 
failed utterly. Poor Blake! 

Mrs. Forsythe went in when the gentle- 
men left. She had good reason; the even- 
ing was really growing chilly, and her lungs 
were far from being strong. But Margree 
Carlon lingered. I suppose she had full 
faith in the healthful activity of every fibre 
and cell in her fair body, And I suppose, 
too, that it would have made no difference 
if she hadn’t had. I don’t doubt she was 
quite as willing to die as to live. 

A man came hurrying up while she stood 
there, a fellow with desperation and dissi- 
pation written in every line of his face and 
indexed in every impetuous motion he made, 
but a man whose beauty of face and grace- 
fulness of form no man drawing his life 
from a race living where winter ever falls 
can ever more than envy, Dark, lithe, 
quick, tall, with eyes as steady as Margree’s 
own, and as deep, unless alcohol’s might 
had unsteadied them a trifle and muddied 
their erstwhile purity, he seemed a fitting 
mate for such as she. Even Jack Clinton, 
could. he have seen them together, must 
have admitted that. 

The man did not come up on the piazza; 
he stood on the ground, a foot lower than 
its level. He did not approach the woman; 
but something in his glance compelled her 
to approach him, 

“Well?” she said, leaning over the railing 
and looking down at him, 

He scowled., 

“It isn’t well,” he said, savagely; “it 
never was, Will it ever be?” 

“How should I know?” she demanded, 
softly, her face turned a little into the 
shadow and out of the moonlight; “why 
are you here?” 

Something in voice or attitude seemed 
to madden him, or it may have been the 
shadow of a blush he fancied he saw creep 
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along her shadowed cheek and brow. He 
reached up and caught her hands, hurting 
them cruelly. 

“You do know whether it will ever be 
well or not, you merciless woman,” he 
exclaimed, fiercely; “and no one else dues. 
Are you ice, or are you coquette? Will ice 
ever melt? Will women ever cease playing 
with the hurt hearts they win? You know 
why I am here!” 

“Not until you say.” 

“Say? What is there left to say? 
You know what I mean, as well as though 
I did say it. You know the question I have 
asked you—asked you—and asked again and 
again. Eleven times in the three years you 
have lived here, and—” 

“Twelve, sir! One more would be thir- 
teen! Thirteen is an unlucky number, you 
know, and I suppose you don’t dare—” 

The man had never seen her in such 
a mood, and he had seen her in many in 
the three years during which he had fol- 
lowed her. She never seemed so near 
yielding as she did now. Heaven had never 
seemed to stoop so near. The hell of the 
gambling-den and—and some other terrible 
deeds—had never seemed so vague and 
unreal. The man almost forgot who and 
what he was—who and what he had been— 
and what might happen, sometime, if some 
new-comer should remember the days of the 
old, or some false friend betray the secrets 
of the recent. He was, for a little, lifted 
above himself; in thought and feeling, he 
was ready to put a woman’s love in place 
of the pardon of outraged human law or 
the forgiveness of God. 

“Dare? Dare?” he cried. “As though 
there were anything I would not dare for 
you! Do you mean—can you mean—” 

“T mean nothing, until your words are 
straightforward and definite. What can a 
woman mean? Ask me again!” 

A gasping sigh broke from the man’s lips, 
a sigh so fierce and strong that the very 
winds of night, in forest and on mountain- 
side, seemed to hush themselves in awe 
to listen. 

“Ask? Ask?” he said, while he reached 
for slender waist and stately shoulders in 
a frenzied attempt to drag her down to his 
own level. “I’d ask a thousand times for 
one kind answer. I’d ask, with the blaze 
of a burning world brightening the east, 


if you’d only say that you’d take eternity. 
to try to learn to love me in! I love you, 
Margree Carlon! Will you marry me?” 

She stooped—stooped—until the man’s 
hot lips had the coldest kiss that ever man 
had from other than a dead woman. Then, 
as she disengaged herself from his eager 
arms and turned slowly away, she said 
gravely: “Yes, I will marry you!” 

“If—if she’d said that three years ago— 
or two—or—or one,” muttered the man, 
as he staggered blindly away in the dark- 
ness, “I might have been a better man. 
Ah, well, it’s too late now, altogether too 
late. She’ll marry me. She has said she 
will; and I say she shall. I think now 
that I’ve always known it would end in 
this way, and yet—yet—” 

Something seemed to trouble him. He 
paused abruptly to fight something out with 
himself, then started nervously and moved 
on again. And yet I doubt his having been 
in any particular danger where he stood; 
an old saying asserts that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place; it wasn’t 
likely any man’s bullet would pass him, 
to flatten itself against the ledge just at 
hand, that had stopped the one sent after 
Jack Clinton’s fortune and future. 

“She'll marry me, because she loves 
another,” he said, with an evil smile; “ what 
a fool she is. And he—he must be pun- 
ished. How? Let me see: she’ll marry— 
marry— It is the very thing! It is better 
than—than—” 

He paused suddenly and looked fearfully 
and suspiciously about him. He was actu- 
ally talking aloud. 

“Better than anything else!” he con- 
cluded, in a most non-committal way. 

And, at that very moment, Fred Blake 
was trying to get some puzzling question 
settled and certain in his sleepy brain. 

“The two best shots in the city,” he said 
to himself, and then awoke with a start to 
confirm the statement to his consciousness. 

“The two best—best—” 

He awoke again for a minute or two, and 
tried to concentrate his tired mind on the 
matter. 

“The two best—and I wonder which shot 
at him and missed? Was it Pietro Zetta, 
or was it—could it have becn—Margree 
Carlon herself?” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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HANKSGIVING DAY, the chief fes- 
T tival of New England, is perhaps an 
outgrowth of the Puritan spirit which, 
while believing that Christmas and other 
feasts of the Episcopal Church savored of a 
papistical leaning toward times and seasons, 
yet felt the need of some holiday, and so 
fixed on one suggested by the Mosaic ritual. 
From the year when Roger Winthrop first 
celebrated Thanksgiving, with the Indian 
chief and his followers for guests, regaling 
them on fowls and venison and amusing 
them by feats of marksmanship, it has 
retained its earliest characteristics—hospi- 
tality, feasting, and worship. 

With its observance to-day, we are all 
familiar: the reunion of friends, the daintily 
spread table laden with viands gathered from 
far-off lands as well as from home, the gay 
dresses and gayer faces—one could almost 
fancy that the spirits of our ancestors must 
haunt the board and invoke blessings on the 
scene. 

If it were in the power of some mental 
photographer to reproduce the picture as it 
appeared two centuries back, it would possess 
a strange interest. It was about this period 
that the gala day became regularly estab- 
lished. 

Two hundred years ago, Boston was a 
thriving town, with all the self-centred and 
self-satisfied feeling which constitutes it the 
“hub” to-day. We can imagine the group 
which would be gathered to celebrate the day 
in one of those old brick mansions with its 
wide generous front, overhanging stories, and 
irregular diamond-shaped windows, each 
refusing with sturdy independence to copy 
its neighbor. 

Early in the morning, the country guests 
would arrive—husband, wife, and children— 
the horses furnished with their loaded pill- 
ions. There would be joyous greetings and 
laughter and wholesome frankness. Doubt- 
less there might appear new arrivals from 
England to be welcomed. Afterward would 
come .the walk to the old North Church, 
where they would hear the godly Doctor 
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Cotton Mather discourse, perhaps surprising 
his hearers by the advocacy of greater tolera- 
tion toward Quakers and Anabaptists. 

On the return home, the host would make 
a détour in order that he might show the 
visitors the prosperity of the town. He 
would convoy them past the feather-store, 
the new State House, the Governor’s man- 
sion, would point out the grammar school 
with its broad low front, and show reveren- 
tially the wooden dwelling in which Doctor 
Mather abode. 

As they entered their host’s mansion, they 
would be greeted by savory odors, and, in the 
dining-room, the long table, covered with 
linen spun and woven by the women of the 
household, would be laden with tempting 
viands. There would smoke the great 


haunch of venison, flanked by a wild turkey, 
a very giant of golden-brown crispness. 


There would be turnips, carrots, beans, and, 
as a rare treat, potatoes. A plum-pudding, 
made after a recipe handed down from Eng- 
lish forefathers, would stand in the midst of 
pumpkin pies, doughnuts, and white bread. 
Days before, wheat would have been pounded 
in a mortar and carefully sifted, in order to 
have flour for the composition of these 
delicacies, 

While the party gather about the table, 
we will try to fancy how the different 
persons were attired. The farmer - guest 
would wear a decent coat, waistcoat, and 
small-clothes of cloth spun and woven by 
the hands of his wife, with long woolen 
stockings knit by the same hands, a woolen 
shirt, silk handkerchief, and shoes with 
shining silver buckles. His city brother 
would appear in garb a little finer, but 
very plain, because his rigid sense of duty 
caused him to sacrifice luxury in dress or 
home. 

The ladies would wear camlet or poplin 
gowns, the sleeves reaching to the elbows 
and edged with long ruffles which set off 
to advantage the plump round arms. Each 
matron would wear a white apron and a 
“strap cap” meeting under the chin, or 
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a more coquettish “round cord” head-dress 
not covering the ears. The shoes would be 
of broadcloth, with heels an inch and a half 
high, and pointed toes turned upward. On 
the street, they would wear camlet cloaks, 
masks for the face, and very large muffs. 
Richly clad those ladies would be, and it 
was their boast that a fashion had scarce 
appeared in London more than three months 
before it was adopted in Boston. 

Conversation was not likely to flag. There 
were tidings to hear from England, and the 
new-comers would tell of the dissatisfaction 
felt because of King James’s despotism or 
of the treaty of Ryswick. Mingled with the 
gossip of home-life, they would speak of the 
cruelties of Jeffries and the fortitude of 
Dissenters. In turn, these fresh arrivals 
would wonder over the Indian corn and be 
told how the blackbird brought the first 
kernel thereof, and the crow dropped the 
first bean, and so both were counted sacred 
by the red men. 

Then the mention of the Indians would 
rouse sad memories of the havoc wrought 
during the previous year by the savages. 
They would talk of how Mrs. Dustan had 
been carried from the bed on which she lay 
with her young babe, and relate how the 
babe was killed before her eyes and she 
and her nurse were carried ‘away prisoners ; 
they journeyed for several days, and then, 
one night, Mrs. Dustan, aided by the nurse 
and an English boy, killed the ten savages 
as they lay asleep, and took their scalps. 
Armed with this awful booty, the two walked 
back to Boston, where they received fifty 
pounds from the Assembly, beside gifts from 
friends. 

Dinner over, the party would gather in 
the withdrawing-room and around the great 
fireplace, the gaping jaws of which were 
wide enough to permit the children to sit 
in the corners. In this apartment would be 
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arranged the treasures of the house: the 
relics of English life; the antique writing- 
table, curiously carved, holding the family 
library—Shakespeare and the works of Mas- 
singer and Milton; the lute, the virginal, 
the enormous bellows, and old arm-chair 
with its quaint form—all would have crossed 
the ocean. 

The new-comers from England would 
have with them the latest works—Baxter’s 
“Saints’ Everlasting Rest” and the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” They would bring, too, 
copies of the “News-Letter” and of the 
“London Gazette,” scarce five months old, 
which would be scanned by the young folk 
with curiosity and by the elder with some- 
thing between a smile and a tear. They 
would speak of the new college of Hartford 
so near to their hearts, and regret exceed- 
ingly that its resources did not allow of a 
larger purchase of modern books for the 
library, since, in consequence of needful 
models, the style and manner of American 
writers did not equal those of England. 

Hunting-stories would be told, and the 
English guests would hear how the flights of 
wild pigeons had darkened the skies. While 
the men fell to boasting, talking of the 
number of deer and elks they had killed, the 
good wives would discuss the medicinal 
virtues of roots and herbs, relate how the 
cancer-root cured king’s-evil, and partridge 
berries were a sure cure for dropsy, and the 
country matron would tell how Newton’s 
family had rid themselves of jaundice by 
drinking an infusion of bleeding root. 

But, as the day wanes, the duties and 
habits of the times force the guests to depart, 
and, while we speed them on their way and 
turn again to the feverish life of the present, 
with an almost unconscious sigh we para- 
phrase the words of the Scottish poet and 
declare: “From scenes like those, New 
England’s greatness springs.” 


MIRAGE. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


I saw you in a dream last night: 
So far yet near 

You seemed, I reached my hand to you, 
To prove you here. 


But, with the smile of other days 
Upon your face, : 


You vanished, and a misty cloud 
Stood in your place. 


Was it a mirage, mocking, haunting 
A desert way? : 

Or shall we meet again, dear love, 
Some glad sweet day? 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 


BY 


Since the dim white light of the midnight moon 
Rose up at the call of the city’s clocks, 

I have bruised my feet on the stony streets 
For mile after mile of silent blocks ; 

And now, when the first faint rose of dawn 
Has touched the world with a new delight, 

I stand on the bridge o’er the broad black stream 
That has moaned for my soul the livelong 

night. 


The moon grows pale in the dome above 
And fades and fades, like a wreath of snow 
On April banks, or a ghost that melts 
In air when the cock begins to crow; 
And the froth is green on the sullen wave, 
And under the bridge a dead man goes 
With sea-weed clenched in his rigid hand, 
And, pinned to his coat, a wet white rose. 


How the pitiless glare of day reveals 
My threadbare coat with its shiny seams! 
Oh, where is the gold I meant to win, 
And where the grave of my rainbow dreams— 
The halls of pleasure, the praise of men, 
The warmth and the wine of women’s lips? 
*T were best to follow the dead man’s rose 
By the low dark wharves and the rocking 
ships. 


Above my head is a whir of wings 
And a wavering line in the blue bright dome: 
Their pinions tipped with the morning’s gold, 
The birds of the air are flying home 
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From the alien fields that are seared with frost, 
To the tropical gardens, slumberous sweet, 
Where the myrtle leans to the rose’s kiss, 
And the lily swoons in the windless heat. 


Though fair are the lands to which they speed, 
Yet on with the birds I would not go; 

But back to the woods from which they came, 
With the fires of the sumach all aglow. 

Where the brown nuts drop in the mellow noons 
And hide themselves in the withered leaves, 

And a late lone katydid chirps away 
From a sheltered bough in the sad gray eves. 


Oh! birds that fly in the mist of dawn 
Over the city, did you see 
A farm-house old in a purple vale, 
Where a fair little maiden prays for me? 
Would she take me close to her warm white 
breast 
If I knocked to-day at the ivied door, 
With my haggard face and my shabby coat 
And the ghosts of the hopes that are no more? 


The birds drift over the azure rim 
Of the farthest horizon, one by one; 
But sweet is the message they brought to me, 
For I turn my face to the rising sun, 
Away from the lamps that mock the day 
With their sickly glare, and the river's foam, 
To the autumn woods and the maid who waits 
And the gray-haired mother! I too go home! 





THE 


| HE public free school 

aU numbered ten in the 

Superintendent's regis- 

ter, and located under 

a spur of the Blue 

Ridge Mountains, had 

been for some time 

without a teacher. It 

was not for want of 

the usual appropria- 

tion nor for lack of 

interest, and certainly 

for no scarcity of raw 

material, as children 

were only a little less 

plentiful thar. coons and persimmons and 

other products indigenous to that part of 
old Virginia. 

The scholastic chair remained empty 

simply because no one was brave enough 

to fill it, The last teacher, a martinet, had 


quickly been rendered “hors de combat.” 
Her predecessor, a romantic young lady, 
tried to govern by love; but she gave up 
her theory—and her school—when the eldest 


male pupils, imagining her kindness a 
personal tribute, decided to settle their 
respective claims with “pistols for two.” 

So another appointment was awaited with 
much interest, which was not lessened when 
the new teacher, Miss Bertha Stuart, alighted 
at the little railway-town and was met by old 
Mr. Marten, commonly called “ Daddy Dick.” 

Daddy Dick was an influential patron of 
the school, but to board at his house meant 
to “carry the war into Africa.” For Daddy 
Dick’s son, Morris Marten, was the ring- 
leader of the school riots, and really, as he 
facetiously styled himself, “The Terror of 
the Teacher’s Trail.” 

Marten’s family had already one other 
boarder, a gentleman representing the cap- 
italists of a bark-company. This gentle- 
man, Herbert Redmond—*“ Captain,” he was 
styled —divided his time about equally 
between the peelers’ camp, on the slope of 
great Humpback, and Daddy Dick’s. 

He was a handsome athletic man, with 
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SPELL OF DOBY'S HOLLOW. 


BY INDA BARTON 


HAYS. 


that easy grace and dash about him peculiar 
to those who live much in the outer air and 
bear authority. He was as alien to his 
surroundings as Miss Stuart—whom, by the 
way, he regarded as only another victim for 
the Moloch of Doby’s improvement: with 
pity, perhaps, that this sacrifice was so fair. 
For, if any doubted Miss Stuart’s ability to 
control Doby’s school, none questioned her 
beauty. She looked—as she was—like a 
glistening diamond among rough gray rocks. 

Monday morning came. Bertha, with the 
younger Marten children, had reached the 
big farm-gate, when Captain Redmond joined 
them. 

“Bub,” said he, “ride Eagle to the crosse 
roads, and,” as he bowed, “ with Miss Stuart’s 
permission, I will walk through to the school- 
house.” 

Bertha assented. They passed out to the 
beaten red road. Around were the mount- 
ains vivid with the autumn hues, the air 
delightfully clear and crisp. The path 
wound through a shady copse, and the 
children ran on in advance. 

“Tf the fates are as propitious as your first 
school-day,” said Redmond, “ your success 
is assured.” 

“Success must come from wiihin,” argued 
Bertha, “and not from sate.” 

“One might have known you a skeptic,” 
said Herbert, “though I do marvel at your 
temerity in taking this school.” 

“Oh, I had a fancy for the mountains. 
It is good, sometimes, to leave the rich 
lowlands for the steep rough places.” 

“And the rough people?” 

“Yes,” she smiled; “it may be my 
mission to lead them into smoother paths.’’ 

“Seriously,” said Redmond, “if you will 
pardon me, you seem fit for no such 
Quixotic mission; and I wish,” he added, 
impulsively, “that I might even now per- 
suade you to resign.” 

The earnest expression of his gray eyes 
a little startled Bertha, and she did not 
reply. Reckoned by physical lights, they 
had known each other but a few days, 
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As they walked silently on, Redmond 
wondered at his interest, for he knew it 
was widely at variance with his usual 
passivity. Somehow, as the sun came through 
the woods and brightened with golden 
flecks the dainty girlish figure, he felt an 
insane desire to shield Bertha from contact 
with the boisterous children, whose voices 
they heard as the path widened again to the 
road. 

The school-house was in a thicket of pines, 
back against Doby’s mountain. As Bertha 
and Redmond approached, a crowd of 
youngsters ran down the mountain path, 
shouting as they scrambled for the chestnuts 
lying brown and bare in their burry caps, 
or dragged down the wild grapes clamber- 
ing everywhere in tangled profusion. 

“See,” said Herbert, mounting his horse 
as Bub came up, “the enemy swoop down 
in force. Consider me your knight-errant 
if in distress.” 

“Thanks,” responded Bertha; “it is not 
so bad as that.” 

Yet a desolate feeling swept over her 
when the last sound of his horse’s hoofs 
fell on her ear, as she opened the school- 
room door. 

They were a rough set, these children— 
almost as primitive as their native hills. 
Even their names were peculiar. There 
were six Glasses. 

“We’s a whole set,” grinned the eldest, 
as he gave in the singular pseudonym of 
Creek Jim Glass. The Martens were the 
brightest pupils: Morris, who was nineteen 
years of age, tall and straight as an Indian, 
- being well advanced for his reputation. 

Creek Jim was Marten’s ally; they 
handled knives and pistols with a freedom 
born of familiarity, and dramatized at recess 
the tales read surreptitiously in school, when 
Creek Jim, as a savage scout—war-paint 
and all—dragged off the least little girls, 
terror-stricken, in supposed abductions. 

Bertha sighed for the easy lowlands before 
many days were over. But she minded much 
less, as time went on, Creek Jim’s brutal 
amusements than Morris Marten’s evident 
desire to be near her. His love-verses on 


the blackboard and his lurking looks of 
admiration filled her with repugnant anger. 
When, one evening, Captain Redmond gal- 
loped down the mountain road and passed 
the school-room window, the sight of the 
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big gray horse and its stalwart rider gave 
Bertha cheering comfort. 

Business detained Redmond around Afton 
just then. Rides, walks, pleasant conversa- 
tions followed. There were long rambles 
in the wooded Hollow, where the children 
searched for nuts, and Bertha and Redmond 
gathered autumn leaves, with the eerie 
shadows slanting down from Doby’s Knob 
and folding these two, weaving about them 
a spell wrought perhaps of their isolation, 
and, one afternoon, a longer horseback trip. 
Bertha, in her close habit, with the fresh 
wind blowing the curls of her golden hair 
and deepening the wild-rose color in her 
face, was so fair a sight that Herbert felt 
his pulses thrill. 

“As in the old days when he rode with her, 

With joy of love that had fond hope to bride,” 
he thought, as he heiped her mount. 

These were young days, but love was tell- 
ing the old story to the listening hearts of 
both. The hazy warmth of Indian summer 
kindled the blood with the desires of spring, 
and there was exhilaration in the autumn 
air as they rode between the purple hills or 
through the forests aglow with cardinal. 

“These mountains give one a sense of 
loneliness,” said Bertha, when the horses 
walked, half in light and half in gloom, 
under some jutting crags. 

“ Yes, I think so,” agreed Herbert, “though 
my busy life has made me callous. And 
now,” he added, with a closer pull on 
Eagle’s rein, “they shut me in with a 
loneliness I would not break.” 

Bertha pointed to the circling landscape. 

“Surely,” she cried, “if the friends we 
love in the outer world were here, this 
would be Utopia.” 

“Tt might give pleasure,” said Redmond; 
“JT doubt that it would make unalloyed 
happiness.” 

“Are they not synonymous?” asked Bertha. 

“Not exactly,” he corrected ; “ fewer.friends 
may yield greater joy. In the nearness of 
this seclusion, nature would give a propin- 
quity of soul that might even,” with an 
ardent look, “quicken the power of love.” 

“To change, perhaps, with its locality,” 
suggested Bertha. 

“Ah, that was unwarranted,” said Red- 
mond, dropping down from the skies; “1 
mean, that, with one congenial heart here. 
love might—” 
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But Bertha whipped up black Gyp as 
she glanced back, and challenged him to 
@ race, 

Through the soft twilight, they rode up 
the lane to Daddy Dick’s, Gyp’s shiny satin 
relieved with great bunches of golden-rod 
in her bridle. 

As they neared the gate, Morris Marten 
came out from a corner of the rail worm- 
fence. The boy’s face was transformed. 
Bertha had seen it full of villainous mis- 
chief, but with nothing like the man’s look 
of jealousy and hatred that blazed now in 
his black eyes and marred his swarthy 
features. It was just a flash; for, as Red- 
mond came abreast, Marten vaulted the 
fence, and they heard his rude mocking 
laugh float back. 

“There’s an untamed devil in that boy,” 
said Redmond, “ that will -bring him to the 
gallows yet.” 

School number ten was winning a name 
for good order such as it had never known. 
Bertha had not tried to control Morris Mar- 
ten. He came and went at will. She had 
been quick to perceive that he was older 
than his years, that he had the impulses 
of a man and of a bad one. There was a 
dogged insistence in the way he followed 
her about and forced his awkward attentions 
on her, that she found it hard to avoid. 

For Herbert Redmond and Doby’s teacher, 
the mountains had worked their spell. Her- 
bert’s “nearness of soul” had been welded. 
Often, when he was absent, Bertha watched 
the dim blue ranges, and she knew that, 
on peak or rugged slant, wheresoever he 
was, there too was the world of her heart; 
while the love-light deepened in Redmond’s 
eyes and spoke what words had not yet said. 

These last had been busy weeks for him. 
Forest-fires were in the mountains, and it 
was necessary to “ring” immense spaces to 
protect the peelers’ camp. Even Doby’s 
Knob had not escaped. But the wished-for 
rain came, the fires were thought to be 
extinguished, and Captain Redmond was 
away. 

It was Friday evening, the end of the 
first school month. Bertha staid this even- 
ing after school hours to write up her report, 
telling Bub to wait without. The other 
children had gone home, and she had not 
seen Morris since recess. 


She had finished her work and fastened - 
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the one open shutter, and was turning to 
leave, when a hand pushed the door quickly 
ajar, took the key from the inside, and forced 
the lock back with a loud click. Astonished, 
she sprang to the shutter just closed. It was 
already made fast. The other two windows 
she tried in vain to loosen. Instinctively, 
she knew whose hand had locked her in, and 
called to Marten to open the door. For all 
answer came the laugh she had heard once 
before and the firing of a gun, apparently 
at the back of the school-house wall. 

Did the boy mean to murder her? 

Brave as only women of her conscious 
integrity are, the recollection, of his diabol- 
ical face as she had seen it, and of his 
stealthy Indian-like movements, filled her 
with terror. She placed the benches closely 
together in the middle of the room and sank 
upon them, trembling. There were sounds 
as of feet rustling among the fallen leaves, 
and the rush of the wind, which was rising. 

After a time, she heard again the faint 
echo of a gun discharged. Through the 
darkness rose the screech of the night-owl, 
and, clear and shrill, the whistle of the 
trains at the tinnel above. After that, cold 
and wearied, she laid herself with what 
comfort she might upon a bench and fell 
asleep. 

Herbert Redmond came to Afton on the 
12.50 express that night, and started down 
the precipitous mountain road to Daddy 
Dick’s. Dark as pitch and not without 
danger was the way, but Eagle knew every 
step; and Herbert’s thoughts were full of 
Bertha, as he turned the abrupt descent 
to the open road and knew he would pass 
the little school-house, hallowed that day 
by her presence. 

A smell of burning leaves was in the air, 
and, as he came in view, he saw fire had 
broken out again on Doby. Further on, 
a large blaze shone in the Hollow. 

When abreast of the school-house, Redmond 
was shocked to see the rear end in flames. He 
pulled Eagle aside and up through the trees. 
As he neared the house, shrieks—piercing 
and full of anguish—broke on the night’s 
stillness. 

In a maze of wonder, he rode nearer yet, 
sprang from his horse, and was surprised 
to find the shutters propped from the 
ground by poles. He took one away, struck 
loudly against the door, and called to know 
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who was there. The answer gave him a 
maniac’s strength, as he tried to force the 
door, which did not yield. With all the 
power of his strong voice, he told Bertha 
to undo the blind from within, mounted, 
and got Eagle close under the window, and, 
in another moment, had her insensible form 
in his arms. 

Dead he feared she was, as the ruddy 
glow showed the white pallor of her face. 

“Oh, my dove!” he cried, with a bitter 
groan, “you have indeed been a prey for 
these vultures!” 

One indecisive look he gave to the shorter 
route that led to Marten’s. 

“No, no,” he muttered, half distracted ; 

’“Dbetter the mountain wilds than there!” 
and spurred Eagle up the mountain road 
he knew so well. 

Redmond took off his traveling-cape and 
wrapped it about Bertha; he chafed the cold 
hands and blew his warm breath on her 
hair, damp now with the mist, as he held 
her to his bosom. 

Life came back. Little tremulous sighs 
shook her. She moaned when Herbert 
called her and kissed her with the passion 
of grief, but she did not speak or seem quite 
conscious as she clung to him. 

It was daylight when Herbert struck the 
level mountain ridge, and rosy dawn had 
tinged the heights when he drew rein before 
a small cabin on the farther side of Hump- 
back. 

On the evening of the third day from 
Bertha’s rescue, her widowed sister arrived 
at the isolated mountain hut. Bertha had 
shown no consciousness since that terrible 
night when she lifted her hands imploringly 
to Redmond. Fever coursed through her 
veins, and her cries always to be “let out” 
were pitiable. 

It was a long fight, but life and love won. 
There came a day when she awoke from 
a natural sleep, and her eyes looked up into 
Redmond’s face with the light of reason 
and of love in their brown depths. 

Redmond had attended to his business 
with an abstracted heart these anxious days, 
going from the camp to Afton, back often 
in the night to the lonely cabin where his 
love centred, once to Marten’s, where his 
suspicions rested. His efforts to discover 
anything definite had been futile. Many 
rumors filled the Hollow. Marten’s house 
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was watched, and officers searched for Mor- 
ris, who had neither been seen nor heard of 
since the fire. Creek Jim Glass had also 
mysteriously disappeared. 

On this evening, when Herbert left the 
hut, he had gone but a short distance down 
the narrow bridle-way when he saw a skulk- 
ing figure through the bushes, He drew his 
pistol and cried: 

“Stop! you murdering scamp, or I’!l fire!” 

The man turned and showed the freckled 
face and shifting eyes of Creek Jim Glass, 

“Ts it you?” said Redmond. “I thought 
it was Morris Marten.” 

“Tt’s me, capt’n,” whined Jim; “fur the 
Lord’s sake, don’t shoot. I’m a’mos’ dead 
now.” 

He was the half-starved shadow of him- 
self. 

“Here,” said Redmond, dismounting and 
holding out his flask. ‘‘ Where’s Marten?” 
he asked, presently. 

Creek Jim quavered. 

“Capt’n,” said he, “say you won't be so 
tur’ble hard on me, an’ I'll tell. Nobody 
kin tell but me, an’ I was afeard to till 
I seen her erlive! Oh, capt’n,” hysterically, 
“ef you knowed what I felt when I could 
’a’ let her out an’ didn’t!” 

“Ah!” said Redmond, “you do know, 
then. Jim, deliver up Morris Marten—he’s 
the master villain—and I'll befriend you. 
Where is Marten?” he repeated. 

“Dead, capt’n !” 

“Dead?” echoed Redmond. 
how did he die?” 

“His gun went off thet night, and shot 
him in the side,” said Jim, brokenly. 

Redmond walked away. It was one of 
those glorious days in October, when the 
soul takes on an added strength from the 
bracing vitality of the earth, and death is 
as a legend, far off and impossible. This 
was an outcome least expected, a retribution 
beside which his own failed. He turned 
to Creek Jim, who was rocking his body 
in woe. 

“Jim,” said he, “why were the doors and 
windows fastened ?” 

““So’s Morris could talk love to the teacher. 
Morris said, ef he had a chance, she’d come 
eround. Ef she ergreed to run off, so well; 
ef she cut up, we was goin’ to put her in 
Slooper’s Cave, like we read erbout, till— 


“When— 


-till—” he hesitated as he saw Redmond’s 
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pulsing veins—“she’d ergree to hev Morris. 
I come down with Morris’s horse when the 
express whistled; but the school-house was 
a blazin’ pile, an’ I thought they was gone. 
Nex’ mornin’, down the Hollow, I found 
Morris’s gun an’ a puddle o’ blood. At the 
school-house, folks ’lowed Miss Stute was 
burnt, ’cause they found her watch in the 
ashes, I got skeard, an’ hid the gun an’ 
raked leaves on the blood an’ hurried home 
a nigh way me’n Morris knowed. In 
Dismal Gorge, I foun’ him. Dead, capt’n,” 
he sobbed, “an’ stretched half-way under 


the rocks. I ‘lowed he’d dragged on to 
meet me.” 


Jim paused for breath. 

“T kivered him up, capt’n, with the rocks 
an’ the bushes, an’ put out to the mountings. 
Here I bin sense, ha’nted by ghosts a-telling 
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me they was both dead an’ I’d hev to swing 
fur it. But, thank God!” he finished, “she’s 
erlive, fur I seen her thro’ the door.” 

His strength failed. 

“Come,” said Redmond: “I will take you 
home and see that no harm befall you.” 

The next day, these facts were made 
known, corroborated by Creek Jim. Morris 
Marten’s body was found. Indignation at 
his guilt was great, though what deeper 
crimes his vindictive. passions aimed at 
would never be known. 

Among the guests at the Ridge House, 
next summer, were Captain Redmond and 
his lovely wife. And once more Bertha rode 
among the familiar mountains, and Herbert 
felt their witching spell : 

“As in the old days when he rode with her, 

One year ago had made his pulses stir.” 


THE CAVERN OF CARE. 


BY 


Deep in the cavern of care, 
Murky and thick is the air; 
Grief and woe and despuir, 
Venomous sisters three, 
Are gloomily sitting there 
Fulfilling their destiny. 
Whenever a stranger passes in 
That cavern of care, there rises a din 
Of shrieks and yells, of groans and sighs, 
A terrible discord of cries; 
And its under-current seems to say 
In a warning way: 
“ Beware! 
Beware of the cavern of care!” 


ELEANOR W. 


F. BATES, 


Come out of the realms of cheerlessness 
Into the fields of fearlessness, 
Where rivers of rapture run! 
Sing loud with the birds 
A jubilant harmony of sweet words, 
And look, look up to the sun! 
Flee far away from the cavern of care, 
Where those pestilent sisters of darkness 
fare— 
Grief and woe and despair. 
Hark! the very echoes repeat and say 
In their mocking way: 
“ Beware! 
Beware of the cavern of care!” 


TENTED. 


BY JENNY TERRILL RUPRECHT. 


I KNow a little willful heart, 

That dwells within a mystic tent 
That was not formed by hand of art, 

But from love’s own sweet self was sent; 
This heart slipped through the open door, 
When it was closed forevermore. 


It seemed to thrive in bondage there; 
I, willing, let it captive be, 
And never gave it thought or care: 


Why should its thralldom worry me, 
When it obeyed love’s sly behest 
And never asked me what were best? 


The lover weaver wrought too well 
The tent held fast by silken knot, 
And lured this heart therein to dwell, 
To beat for him—and I forgot; 
But he guards well, through shade and shine, 
The little willful heart once mine. 











A DOUBLE DRAMA. 


BY KATHARINE ALLEN, 





T was six o’clock. The great drawing- 
| room of the Wallingford country-house 
was empty, save of stillness; and there 
was so much of that, it was oppressive. 
The chairs and tables were scattered about 
as usual, and the lights burned low in the 
magnificent chandeliers. In the dimness 
and the shadows, the marble statues on their 
pedestals gleamed ghostly white, and the 
great columns which supported the roof 
looked like giant spectres so tall their heads 
were lost in the clouds, 

At five minutes past six, servants entered 
and began to remove the furniture. - Soon, 
the room was literally empty; but it did not 
remain so long,*for the intruders quickly 
returned and filled the space with small 
light chairs and nothing but chairs, while 
a man mounted a step-ladder and took down 
the portiére which separated the front from 
the back drawing-room, revealing a green 
curtain. Then the servants vanished, and 
the great apartment was once more left to 
stillness and shadows. 

If silence held triumphant sway in front 
of the scenes, behind them it was quite 
different. In the “greenroom,” as Aldyth 
Gordon called it, all was excitement and 
confusion. The two apartments opposite 
the stage, which was the back drawing-room, 
had been turned into dressing-rooms, one 
for the ladies, the other for the gentlemen, 
and the intervening space curtained off from 
the rest of the hall to serve for general use. 
Here most of the amateur company were 
rushing about, everybody getting in every- 
body else’s way. In the midst of this 
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warring of the elements, and quite undis- 
turbed by it, stood Aldyth Gordon issuin; 
orders. 

She was accustomed to ruling her little 
world with the exception of her autocratic 
mother, and she had a genius not only for 
acting, but for managing amateur theatricals, 
Under her direction, the actors retired to 
their dressing-rooms, while she remained 
to inspect the stage and offer some sug- 
gestions to the prompter before going 
upstairs to her own chamber to dress for 
her part. 

Could Miss Gordon have known what was 
happening in another part of the house at 
the moment, she would hardly have gone 
through her task with such serenity. 

At a quarter past seven, she was back in 
the greenroom, where her services were 
immediately claimed by her brother Dick. 
He was a handsome girlish-looking youth 
under eighteen, handsomer even than usual 
in his fanciful costume as he leaned’ back 
in a chair to receive some finishing touches 
from the hands of Aldyth and an assistant, 
and making them laugh by his jests. ~ 

If Miss Gordon could have known what 
had happened in another part of the house 
while she was dressing, and could have 
heard a conversation taking place in the 
smoking-room as she applied the powder- 
puff to her brother’s cheek, she would not 
have said with such complacency : 

“There, Dick, you are all right! Don’t 
get in the way any more than you can help, 
before it is your turn to come on.” 

Even while she was uttering that counsel, 
Kitty Gordon, her younger sister, was stand- 
ing in the doorway between the smoking- 
room and the library, fairly wringing her 
hands in dismay. 

“ What shall we do?” she groaned. ‘ You 
can’t play!” 

“Hardly,” rejoined the master of the 
house, from the sofa on which he was 
lying. 

“Does Aldyth know?” was Kitty’s next 
question. 
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“No, but she must be told—everybody 
else, too; the play can’t go on without a 
hero! We might have someone read the 
part, though; that would be better than 
nothing.” 

Kitty was about to reply when she per- 
ceived a servant with a telegram, waiting to 
pass her. She stepped aside to allow him to 
enter, and would have walked away had not 
an exclamation from the occupant of the 
sofa arrested her. 

“ By Jove, Miss Kitty, this is luck!” The 
young lady looked at the speaker in amaze- 
ment. He had torn open the telegram and 
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think I have read your secret, my little 
sister-in-law that is to be! Ah, Jack, my 
dear boy, how are you?” This to a young 
man who entered and came toward him with 
both hands outstretched. 

“ Hello, old fellow! I am awfully glad to 
see you!” cried the new-comer. “ But what 
does this mean?” 

“T fell over a chair and twisted my ankle 
a little while ago, that’s all,” laughed Wale 
lingford. “ It’s nothing serious—doesn’t hurt 
except when I move; but it’s deuced incon- 
venient just now. That brings me to a 
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read it, and his whole countenance had 
cleared. “Jack Alroyd’s back from the 
Himalayas! The telegram must have been 
delayed, for he may be here any minute.” 

“Jack Alroyd?” 

Kitty Gordon did not realize that her tone 
was almost a shriek ; but her companion did, 
and, when he saw how pale she was, imme- 
diately leaped to a conclusion. 

“Me, Alroyd,” the servant announced. 

“Show him in, James,” said the master. 
“How jolly!” said Robert Wallingford to 
himself, as the young lady vanished. “I 


request I must make of you, 

even before I ask what you 

have been doing with yourself in India. I 
have plunged into private theatricals lately.” 
“Private theatricals?” echoed Jack, in 





amazement. ‘ Why, they used not to be in 
your line, my boy.” 

“Not a bit,” was the laughing reply, “and 
I doubt whether they ate now; but I’m in 
for them, all the same. They are a fad of 
Aldyth’s—Miss Gordon’s.” 

“Aldyth Gordon, did you say? Has she 
a sister Kitty?” asked Jack. He had grown 
a shade paler under his bronze. 

“Yes,” answered the other, noticing this. 

“T used to know them,” began Alroyd, but 
his friend interrupted him: 
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“Why, of course you did; she told me all 
about it.” 

“She? Who?” 

“Oh, Aldyth, to be sure. 
your play.” 

“My play?” Jack’s face had grown very 
dark, though by this time his friend was too 
absorbed to notice him. 

“ Certainly—the one you wrote for Aldyth; 
you both acted in it,” answered Wallingford, 
astonished at the other’s dullness. 

“T don’t think I understand,” said Jack. 
“ When and where do you act?” 

“ Why, here and now—how stupid of me, 
not to explain! Mrs. Gordon and her 
daughters are spending a week with me; 
this house is so much better adapted to 
theatricals than theirs. To-night we give 
the play, next Tuesday a grand ball. Mrs. 
Gordon is managing everything. You can 
guess my request by this time: I was to play 
with Miss Gordon, and now there’s this 
confounded ankle—I want you to be my 
substitute.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Jack. 

“Not at all; you played with me two 
years ago. You wrote the thing—you must 
remember something of it.” 

“ Why, there isn’t even time to dress,” 

“Oh, yes, plenty,” responded Wallingford. 
“Tt is five minutes to eight; the curtain need 
not rise till half-past—the musicians play 
first. My costume is in the other ‘room; it 
will fit you as well as if made for you.” 

There was an instant’s pause. Alroyd 
drew back into the shadow, and, when he 
spoke, his voice sounded odd. 

“Very well,” he said; “let me have the 
part, so that I can refresh my memory while 
I am dressing.” 

At a quarter past eight, the musicians 
had begun to play, and Kitty Gordon was 
seated on a lounge in a corner of the 
audience-room. Her bosom friend was 
beside her, but Kitty did not look exactly 
happy; there was an anxious expression on 
her face. 

“What will mamma say? What will 
mamma say?” she kept repeating to herself. 

Poor Kitty! How she longed for some- 
one in whom to confide her perplexities. 
She glanced at Edith Mayford, and won-, 
dered whether she might not whisper them 
in her sympathizing ear. While she was 
hesitating, her friend spoke: 
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“ Will the engagement be announced while 
you are here?” 

“ What engagement?” 

“Aldyth’s, of course.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Kitty. “I am 
not even sure that they are engaged.” 

“But your sister would never accept all 
these attentions and this hospitality, if she 
did not mean to marry Mr. Wallingford.” 

“Mamma expects it, and Aldyth means to 
do so, I think; but you can never be certain 
of things until they happen,” said Kitty. 

“T wonder Aldyth cares to play Lady 
Betty,” remarked Edith, “considering the 
last time she took the part. Everybody 
knows Jack Alroyd was madly in love with 
her when he wrote the piece, and I always 
believed she had a fancy for him, though 
she. wasn’t the sort of person to carry her 
heart on her sleeve. How did it happen 
that this particular play was chosen?” - 

“Why, you see,” explained Kitty, “some 
blundering person happened to say, in the 
presence of Mr. Wallingford, how well the 
role suited Aldyth—that it had been writ- 
ten expressly for her. Two or three others 
who were left of the original company sang 


its praises so enthusiastically that nothing 
would satisfy him but a repetition of it. 
I know Aldyth didn’t want to play it; but 
she had no good reason to offer, so at last 
she yielded.” 

“Do you think she cares now?” 


“T—don’t—know.” The response came 
slowly. “There’s mamma beckoning to me; 
excuse me a moment, Edith.” 

It was twentyseven minutes past eight, 
and, back in the greenroom, Miss Gordon 
was in a state of excitement because the 
leading gentleman had not yet appeared. 

“Dick, please go and see whether Mr. 
Wallingford is ready, that’s a good boy!” 
she said. 

Her brother obeyed, and returned in a 
moment with the answer that “Lionel” 
would be there immediately. 

At twentyfive minutes of nine, the curtain 
had risen, and Lady Betty, the first nervous- 
ness over, was playing her part well. 
Lionel, her lover, entered, and she rose to 
greet him with a smile of welcome; but it 
died away when she saw it was not Robert 
Wallingford. A second later, she recognized 
the actor, and grew ghastly pale under the 
paint and powder, 
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“Ts it a ghost?” she whispered; but the 
hand that took hers in greeting was a live 
man’s. There was a pause, which seemed 
ages to Aldyth, but which scarcely lasted 
long enough to be noticeable; then she 
realized that for some inexplicable reason 
it was Jack Alroyd in the flesh, who had 
come back to play Lionel once more. She 
realized something else, too—that a hundred 
eyes were turned on her, among them the 
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master of Wallingford’s, and, with the 
instinct of a proud nature and determined 
will, she resolved not to break down. 

If the sudden appearance of Jack Alroyd 
caused consternation on the stage, it was 
equally productive of that feeling in the 
audience. Poor Kitty, prepared, was spared 
the shock of surprise; but she almost held 
her breath to see how Aldyth would bear 
the ordeal, though she never dreamed that 
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he had come on her sister without warning. 
Edith Mayford sank back on the sofa and 
gazed at Kitty in an utterly dazed fashion. 
As for Mrs. Gordon. conspicuous among her 
guests in the front, ié dawned on her very 
slowly who the Lionel really was, and then 
amazement nearly paralyzed her. When the 
first stupefying effect of astonishment had 
passed away, consciousness awoke to active 
fears, and she had to struggle almost as hard 
as Aldyth to regain her self-possession. To 


everybody in the room, this substitution of 


another in place of Mr. Wallingford was 
a surprise, while, to the persons who knew 
Jack Alroyd and had seen him play the part 
before, it was even more. 

In the general excitement, no one noticed 
Mrs. Gordon, nor that a sofa en which the 
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master of Wallingford was reclining had 
been brought in and placed by the door. 
The air was full of whispers of wonder and 
conjecture which Mrs. Gordon could not 
satisfy; she could only smile and shake 
her head. As soon as was possible without 
exciting notice, she made her way to the 
corner .in which Kitty sat in a tumult of 
anxiety far from agreeable. 

“Tn heaven’s name, Kitty, what does this 
mean?” she whispered, when sle reached 
her daughter’s side. 

In as few words as she could, the young 
lady explained the situation; but it took 
some moments for Mrs, Gordon thoroughly 
to comprehend. When she did, it was only 
the proximity of Miss Mayford that pre- 
vented her from uttering a storm of reproaches 
to Kitty. Assuming her society mask, she 
crossed over to Mr. Wallingford, whom she 
had just perceived ; but her younger 
daughter knew by experience that 
the sympathizing glances with 
which that gentleman was favored 
during the next few minutes were 
far from expressing her mother’s 
real feelings in regard to his acci- 
dent and his choice of a substitute 
for the hero of the play. 

“Mamma blames Robert,” Kitty 
was thinking; “but how can she, 
when she. has done 
her best to keep every 
whisper of past times 
from him? , He doesn’t 
suspect !” 

Aldyth summoned 
all -her resolution to 
enable her to play her 
part: but, 
though she 
managed, after 
her first betray- 
al, to conceal 

every trace of 

emotion, she 
was not strong 
enough to throw 
her heart into 
her acting and 
forget herself. 
It was exquisite 
torture to feel 
the touch of 
Jack Alroyd’s 
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hand, and yet know that he was looking at 
her with hard scornful eyes. If all the peo- 
ple who were wronged, or fancied they were, 
by Aldyth Gordon—the man whom she leved 
but would not marry, the man whom she had 
made up her mind to marry though she did 
not love him, the mother who feared that all 
her cherished ambitions would be destroyed 
by her—if all these could have looked into 
her soul during that three-act drama, they 
would have telt themselves amply revenged. 
Was it centuries before the curtain fell on 
the first act? It seemed so to her. There 
were whispers among the audience, in the 
intermission which followed, that were not 
intended for the ears of the hostess. 

“ Miss Gordon did not play nearly so well 
as usual.” “What was the matter with 
Aldyth?” was said all over the room. 

It was not necessary for either Mrs. Gordon 
or Kitty to hear these whispers, for them to 
know that Aldyth was playing badly; but 
they were not surprised. Mr. Wallingford, 
watching her from his position on the sofa, 
saw it too, and, with that fatuous compla- 
cency which helps to blind us to others’ 
sufferings and fattens our own delusions, 
attributed it to the change which had been 
made in the rdle of Lionel. 

The second act began, and Aldyth did 
much better. Lionel was not on the stage; 
perhaps that had something to do with her 
self-possession. Miss Kitty was sitting by 
the invalid now ; he had begged her to come. 
He would have liked to draw his companion 
out a little on the subject of Alroyd, but: he 
perceived that she was too absorbed in Lady 
Betty’s acting to talk much. 

“You are very fond of your sister, are you 
not, Miss Kitty?” he inquired, with an 
amused smile at her earnestness. 

“Indeed Iam! I would die this minute, 
if I could save her from any trouble!” 

Mr. Wallingford was somewhat astonished 
at this melodramatic outburst on the part of 
the usually quiet Kitty. 

“T hope such a thing will never even be 
needed. Most people think she is a very 
fortunate girl.” 

It was no conceit in regard to himself that 
caused the young man to say this, but he 
knew the value of the master of Wallingford 
in the eyes of his little world. 

“T think so too,” answered Kitty. 

“Thank you, Miss Kitty,” he said. In 
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this case, at least, he instinctively realized it 
was himself, not his possessions, which called 
forth the words. Could he be as sure of the 
sincerity and unworldliness of her sister? 

The curtain had fallen on the second act 
of the play, and the performers, with the 
exception of those who had to make changes 
in their costumes, were in the greenroom, 
laughing and chatting. Among the former 
was Jack Alroyd, who stood in the gentle- 
men’s dressing-room. He was adding the 
mustache which was supposed to have grown 
in the three years assumed to elapse between 
the first and third acts, thereby helping to 
alter his appearance. He wore the dress of 
a troubadour, his mandolin under his arm, 
and in this guise was to return to the lady of 
his love when the curtain rose. He had left 
the operation of dressing until the last 
minute, although he had the whole of the 
second act to devote to it. He had been 
unable to resist the temptation of watching 
Aldyth on the stage from a coign of vantage 
behind the scenes, and had despised himself 
for his weakness. 

“T wonder whether it was fate that made 
me shave off my mustache last summer, so 
as to prepare me to play the part of Lionel 
as well as I did two years ago?” he was 
thinking, when there came a knock at the 
door. “Come in,” he said, and Dick Gordon 
entered. 

“Remembered I’d forgotten something,” 
he explained, “and the curtain goes up in a 
minute.” 

“Does it? I must hurry.” 

“Queer that you should turn up just in 
the nick of time, wasn’t it?” Dick remarked. 

“Yes,” assented Alroyd, with. a grim 
smile.: He doubted whether Mrs. Gordon or 
Aldyth would have considered that the 
appropriate phrase. 

“Jolly fellow— Wallingford,” went on 
Dick, patronizingly;; “ make a good brother- 
in-law.” 

“Have you secured him in that capacity ?” 
inquired Jack, carelessly. 

“No, but Aldyth. has done so for me. 
Hark! they’re calling us. We must go!” 

If Aldyth had not done herself credit in 
the first act, and had only risen to her usual 
level in the second, she fully redeemed her- 
self in the third. i 

“T have never seen her play like that,” 
whispered Wallingford, and Kitty nodded, 
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but did not speak; she knew the reason There was a passion in Jack Alroyd’s plead- 
why. ing which had not been there when he first 

When Lady Betty first recognizes her lost played Lionel. He had forgotten, in the 
love, and tells him he has come back too intoxication of the moment, that this girl 


late—that she is pledged to another—her was false to him, had completely given him 
voice was the echo of despair, and her eyes up—that she was engaged or as good as 
expressed the sorrow her words could not. engaged to one of his best friends. He only 
Were ‘these two playing to the roomful of remembered that he loved her, and that she 
interested spectators, or only to themselves? had once loved him. For a little while, they 
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forgot the rest of the world; but the world 
was looking at them and making its com- 
ments. Those who had known of the old 
romance whispered: “It is not all acting.” 
Mrs. Gordon dug her nails into the bit of 
lace and cambric she held in her hand, 
until it was almost in shreds. The master 
of Wallingford admired the talent of his 
two friends in blissful unconsciousness, while 
poor Kitty, looking at him, thought: “Oh! 
if I knew what to do—if I knew what was 
right! If I were only sure of my own 
motives |” 

After various woes and troubles, the play 
ended happily, as plays should, leaving the 
happy lovers united forever, and the curtain 
went down amid loud applause. 

“Let me congratulate you, Miss Gordon ; 
you are an admirable actress,” Jack whis- 
pered, as he released the hands he had been 
holding in a lover’s clasp. He had come 
to himself, and was proportionately bitter 
at his own folly in forgetting. 

“Ah, heaven! if it only were acting!” 
murmured Aldyth. 

“What do you mean?” Jack said, sternly, 
his fingers closing over hers with a clasp of 
steel. She did not answer, but there was 
a look in the eyes upturned to his which no 
amateur, at least, however skilled, could have 
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feigned. “Have you forgotten, Aldyth?” 
he went on. 

“ Forgotten?” she repeated. “And I have 
tried so hard to forget!” 

By this time, the curtain had risen and 
they were bowing to the enthusiastic audi- 
ence, while they returned to their former 
attitudes. Then the hero and heroine of the 
occasion were almost dragged off the stage 
and overwhelmed with congratulations. 
Aldyth moved as if in a dream until she 
found herself facing Robert Wallingford. 
He took her hand and said in a low tone: 

“T am very proud of you, Aldyth. Can 
I have my answer to-night?” 

There is a courage born of desperation, 
and it came to Miss Gordon’s aid now. She 
must speak at once or never, for she did not 
trust her own strength. 

“You have had your answer from the lips 
of Lady Betty—forgive me, please.” 

It was a minute or two before he under- 
stood, then he glanced at Jack and was 
silent. A few moments afterward, he looked 
down into Kitty’s anxious eyes and said: 

“T have made a great mistake, Kitty dear.” 

The younger Miss Gordon did not reply, 
but I think Mrs. Gordon’s ambition may be 
fulfilled after all, sooner or later, though not 
in the way she had planned. 


AH! HAD WE KISSED! 


BY LUCIEN ARNOLD. 


Au! had we kissed each other once, 
What words our tongues had said! 
Quick wit and tender haerts were ours, 

And eager fancies, easy led ; 

A thousand thoughts to fill our hours, 
And many words to deck them with; 
We read and rode and talked and walked, 

And every tender token balked 
By mutual consent, and yet— 
Ah, yes! I'm sure that I regret 
The opportunities we wasted, 
The sweet delight we might have tasted! 


*Tis well and wise to learning have, 

But love—I here declare no salve 
Commensurate to love’s hot wound, 
No poppy pill potent to bound 

The woes of love repressed. Ah, no! 

And now I think you thought so too! 
For once you wrote: “We never kissed— 
Why not?’ Why not? Indeed, we missed 


The finer part of our sweet days, 
So fair and fond they were! No lays. 

Of mine, no words of yours could say 

In half so sure and pleasant way : 

“T’m fond of you!” “You’re dear to me!* 
As could a kiss tender and free! 


A thousand times I watched your eyes, 
Your dear brown eyes, and made a prize 
Of your white hands, and, ’neath the moon, 

Heard you speak tender words—not love! 
Ah, no! you gave all else. That boon, 
The dearest boon from God’s above, 
We frowned upon, and doubly scorned. 
I was a boy, and wise; you, warned 
By one false heart, feared love a snare; 
So moonlight fell on your soft hair, 
And your frank gentle eyes looked oft 
In mine; our words were low and soft. 
We'd hope and youth and love, and missed 
The highest joy—we never kissed ! 
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O other ornament, among the many 
worn by mankind during the ages 


since our Mother Eve first wove 
garlands, has been so generally admired and 
prized as the finger-ring. Its form emblem- 
atic of eternity, and its material so precious, 
might well cause it to be chosen as the magic 
link by which lovers are united, and absent 
friends held in fond remembrance. 

Although so small as to be almost insig- 
nificant, it has been associated with all the 
great events of life. The ring was once used 
as the credential of ambassadors and the 
mark of kingly authority, equai in impor- 
tance to the crown and sceptre. The little 
circle appears and reappears all along the 
stately march of history, and in folk-lore— 
the old tales and legends which are the 
common property of all nations—it is always 
the centre of interest. 

To-day the finger-ring is merely admired 
for its beauty or value, but in other ages it 
was worn as a talisman or charm against the 
evil eye, or demons, or sickness and death. 
Sometimes the virtue was in the stone with 
which the ring was set, at other times the 
power lay in the device or magic letters 
engraved upon it. The Arabians were full 
of this strange lore, and have to this day 
a book called “Salcuthat,” which treats 
exclusively of cabalistic rings. These were 
often made of wood, bone, or other cheap 
material, and set with gems which bore an 
occult charm. They believed that each 
month of the year was under the spell of 
some gem or precious stone, which exerted 
its power over the person born at that 
season. This credence in natal stones was 
by no means confined to the Arabs; it has 
appeared in the literature of nearly every 
nation. Of course, the meanings varied with 
time and nationality; but the following is 
a well-known list showing the gem appro- 
priate for each month, together with its 
special significance : 

January, garnet; constancy. 

February, amethyst; sincerity. 

March, bloodstone; courage. 
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April, diamond ; innocence. 

May, emerald; success in love. 

June, agate; health and long life. 

July, carnelian; contented mind. 

August, sardonyx ; conjugal felicity. 

September, chrysolite; antidote to madness. 

October, opal; hope. 

November, topaz; fidelity. 

December, turquoise ; prosperity. 

That strange set of philosophers who 
called themselves Gnostics, wore rings with 
gems engraved with mystic figures, whose 
meaning was known only to the chosen few. 
In that quaint German folk-story, “Reynard 
the Fox,” the hero tells of his ring, which 
bears the “three names that came from 
Paradise.” These were uttered when Adam 
“received the oil of magic from his son 
Seth,” and such was their strange power 
that “‘whoso bears them can never be hurt 
by thunder and lightning, nor witchcraft, 
nor sin, nor heat, nor cold.” 

Solomon was said to have inherited from 
Jared, the father of Enoch, a ring by the 
power of which evil spirits might be ren- 
dered harmless. He also owned another by 
the aid of which he could fly through the 
air, and which, like the ring of Gyges, made 
its wearer invisible. 

In the Middle Ages, there were devotional 
rings, on which were engraved the names 
of Jesus, of Mary, and of the different 
Apostles, and these were considered pre- 
ventives against the plague. We read of 
rings bearing figures of the different gods 
and goddesses and possessing distinctive 
qualities which controlled the wearer. Thus 
Hercules gave strength, Orion brought vic- 
tory in war, and Pallas bestowed wisdom. 

Certain rings possessed a medicinal virtue: 
a copper ring, with the figure of a lion, 
a crescent, and a star, was considered a cure 
for dropsy; one with a dog and lion pre- 
vented pestilence; and one with the image 
of a hare cured rheumatism. Rings of pure 
gold were supposed to cure St. Anthony’s 
Fire, and those of silver were prescribed for 
convulsions. 
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A ring made of sixpences collected from 
bachelors was said to cure heart-disease, 
if worn by a maid on her fourth finger; 
while one made of silver given by twelve 
maidens was a panacea for rush of blood 
to the head. Rings made from the chain 
on which criminals had been hung were 
at one time in great demand as remedies 
against all sorts of disease, while those made 
of three nails taken from a coffin-lid exer- 
cised a magical power over headache. 

Galen, the father of medicine, declared 
that a jasper stone set in silver would cure 
fevers and dropsies, stop hemorrhages, and 
baffle witchcraft. Emeralds also possessed 
great healing virtues, and moreover insured 
chastity and a good conscience. “ For which 
reason,” said the old writer, “ it is the choice 
of ecclesiastics.” 

The turquoise was supposed to have quali- 
ties second, only to those of the jasper. We 
have all pitied poor old Shylock for his loss 
of the turquoise ring that he would not have 
lost “for a wilderness of monkeys.” This 
gem was thought to strengthen the sight and 
spirits of its owner, baffle enemies, reconcile 
man and wife, and remove any peril about 
to fall, besides possessing a power which 
some poet mentions thus: 


“The compassionate turquoise, that doth tell, 
By looking pale, when the ownor is not well.” 


Shakespeare refers to an old wife’s tale 
about the hidden virtues of a gem, in the 
noble lines : 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

This toadstone, or “ precious jewel,” was 
such a favorite among the ancients that 
many classic writers give explicit directions 
how to find it, and also how to use it to 
obtain great good luck. Many other jewels, 
now little prized, were employed as charms 
by our forefathers: agate cured the sick and 
won the love of women for its wearer; amber 
was an antidote for all poisons; amethyst 
cured drunkenness, and, if the sun or moon 
were engraved on it, became a shield against 
witchcraft; bloodstone checked bleeding; 
carbuncle cleared the eyesight; coral hin- 
dered the delusions of the devil, while the 
diamond was an antidote to many poisons; 
the opal cured sore eyes, and the ruby 
changed its color to point out danger to its 
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owner; sapphire checked sidden flow of 
blood, and topaz increased wisdom and 
prevented lunacy. 

Rings were often made of certain materials 
that conferred on them the healing power, 
and history tells us of the curious practice, 
once prevalent in England, when the king 
blessed rings, the wearers of which were 
always saved from epilepsy. A ring was 
brought from Jerusalem and given to 
Edward the Confessor, which had the power 
of curing cramps. 

The finger-ring has played an important 
part in history as well as tradition, and 
literature also is full of countless fancies 
which have clustered about the quaint little 
circlet. 

The Bible frequently mentions rings, and 
from it we learn that the Jews have worn 
them in all ages. Signet-rings of gold, 
silver, and bronze were worn by the old 
Egyptians, and often they were engraved 
with the image of the sacred beetle, which 
was the symbol of immortality. Homer 
makes no mention of rings, but, in the time 
of Solon, it is related that every free Greek 
wore a signet, either of silver or gold. The 
Spartans, those disagreeable people who took 
pride in being like nobody but themselves, 
wore iron rings, and the Romans followed 
the fashion for many years. But, as the 
latter nation grew rich, the love of orna- 
ments increased till everyone wore rings, 
from the emperor down to the slave, and 
they were even placed on the fingers of 
statues, which on festival occasions would be 
a blaze of glory with precious stones. 

Roman rings were often of great value. 
Faustina sported one worth two hundred 
thousand dollars of our money, and Domitia 
boasted a still finer, worth three hundred 
and fifty thousand. Many noblemen wore 
rings on each finger, while Martial tells of 
one who wore sixty rings daily, or six on 
each finger, and did not remove them at 
night. One of the most beautiful pictures 
in history is that of the Doge of Venice 
when he wedded the Adriatic with his golden 
ring, throwing it into the blue water and 
saying: “We espouse thee, O sea, as a 
token of our perpetual dominion over thee.” 

The story of the signet-ring of the Borgias, 
by which they poisoned their enemies, is one 
of the tragic memories of days when men 
and manners were not like those of our 
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own. It is not pleasant to think of the 
little finger-ornament acting a part so cruel, 
but Hannibal constantly carried about with 
him a poison-ring, and Pope Alexander 
possessed several such, by means of which 
he destroyed his foes. 

A ring that once belonged to the Borgia 
femily is now in the possession of the British 
Archeological Association. It is of gold, 
slightly enameled, with the date and a motto 
engraved inside. In the ring is set a tiny box, 
opening with a slide, through which the 
owner was wont to drop the poison into the 
wine of his unsuspicious guests. 

Official rings have always formed part 
of the ornaments of those in high position. 
Episcopal rings are of great antiquity. At his 
consecration, a bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church is invested with a ring, by which 
he is vowed to the Church. The papal 
signet usually possesses the following stones : 
a ruby, as indicating glory; an emerald, for 
tranquillity; and a crystal, for simplicity 
and purity. It is not worn by the Pope, 
but is kept for sealing apostolic letters. 
A signet-ring of steel, called the ring of the 
Fisherman, is also given to the Pope. 
A new one is made when each pontiff is 
elected, after which the old one is broken 
with a golden hammer. Cardinals wear their 
signet-rings on all occasions, save on Good 
Friday, when they are put off with great 
ceremony. 


Rings for scientific purposes, galvanic 


rings, and rings with which all sorts of 


queer fancies are associated have been made 
and worn, and their history would be almost 
endless. Many rings owe their value to the 
inscription either on their surface or inside. 
It is said that the fashion of having mottoes 
or “ posies,” or “ reasons” as they were called, 
was of Roman origin. Roman lovers gave 
them to their sweethearts with such mottoes 
carved inside as “ Love me, and I will love 
thee,” “Remember me,” and others of like 
meaning. Books containing long lists of such 
fancies were once quite popular, and some 
of them still linger in old collections 
The sentiment is often made by using 

stones whose first letters were made to spell 
the words, as— 

Lapis lazuli. 

Opal. 

Verde antique. 

Emerald. 


FOLK-LORE OF THE FINGER-RING. 


The word “ Dearest” is made thus: 

Diamond. 
Emerald. 
Amethyst. 
Ruby. 

Emerald. 
Sapphire. 
Topaz. 

One of the prettiest little bits of senti- 
ment in modern history is the story of the 
betrothal-ring given by Princess Alexandra 
to her lover, the Prince of Wales. It bore 
the stones whose initial letters spelled his 
pet name, which was “ Bertie,” showing how 
“all the world’s akin” in matters of the 
heart. These were the stones in their order: 

Beryl. 
Emerald. 
Ruby. 
Turquoise. 
Jacinth. 
Emerald. 

Betrothal-rings are of German origin. 
Those of Luther and his Catherine are still 
preserved, They are of gold, and the work- 
manship is very elegant. 

The wedding-ring is supposed to date back 
to the Romans, and its primitive form is 
that of the signet. The literature of the 
betrothal-ring and wedding-ring is full and 
most interesting. Shakespeare makes men- 
tion of the fashion in many of his plays. 
Who does not recall the trouble that befell 
Bassanio and Gratiano, in “The Merchant 
of Venice,’ when they gave away their 
sweethearts’ rings? How beautiful the words 
with which the stately Portia presented the 
ring, and how grave the warning! 


“Which, when you part from, lose, or give away, 
Let it presage the ruin of your love.” 


No wonder Bassanio was afraid to meet 
the lady to whom he had so lately said: 


“When this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from thence. 
Oh, then be bold to say: Bassanio’s dead !” 


Almost every poet has spoken of the ring, 
honoring it as emblem of affection, and some 
of the sweetest expressions of marital love 
are found in the quaint mottoes inscribed in 
old-fashioned wedding-circlets, a few of 
which are well worth recording anew: 


“ Let us share 
In joy and care.” 
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“United hearts 
Death only parts.” 


“A faithful wife 
Preserveth life.” 


“The ring and giver 
Are thine forever.” 


“Knit in one 
By love alone.” 


“Love only me 
As I love thee.” 


“In love and thee 
My joy shall be.” 


An old writer tells of a nobleman who had 
engraved on his fourth wedding-ring this 
motto: 

“Tf I survive, 
I’ll make them five.” 


In a curious old book called “Swinburne’s 
Treatise of Spousals,” we find an elaborate 
explanation of the reasons for placing the 
wedding-ring on the fourth finger of the left 
hand. “ Because it is the received opinion 
of the learned and experienced in ripping up 
and anatomizing men’s bodies, that there is 
a vein of blood passing from the fourth finger 
to the heart, called ‘vena amoris,’ or ‘love’s 
vein’; and so the wearing of the ring on that 
finger signifies that love should not be vain 
or feigned, but, as they do give hands, each 
to the other, so likewise they should give 
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BY 


“Lapy, please, will you give me a flower?” 
Was what I heard a small voice say 
As I answered a timid call at my door, 
One cold and dreary autumn day. 


She had seen the beautiful blossoms 
In the window, from the street; 

Had come, that she might ask for one, 
With eager faltering feet. 


“Yes, dear,” I said, “ you may have a flower,” 
And I reached for a tea-rose red ; 

“No, no, not that!” and she grasped my arm 
And shook her pretty curly head. 


She pointed to a lily white. 
“Why this one, child?” She sobbed and said : 
Vor, C—28. 
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the true hearts also, whereunto that vein 
extendeth.” 

Many superstitions linger about this small 
“reminder of a stronger link,” and it has 
been recommended as a cure for all sorts of 
evils. Its loss foretells the sudden dissolu- 
tion of the wedded partnership, and so. wide- 
spread is still the effect of this belief that the 
most advanced thinker among womankind 
turns pale at the very idea. 

In the days of Elizabeth, it was the custom 
for widows to wear a “robe and ring” as a 
token of their wish to live alone until death. 
These articles were assumed with much cere- 
mony, but were not infrequently thrown aside 
for a new wedding-ring. 

Mourning-rings have always been worn, 
especially in England, and in old wills we 
often find small legacies left for the purpose 
of providing such mementoes. These rings 
were often quite elaborate, containing the 
hair of the lost one, or a small portrait con- 
cealed beneath a signet-stone. They were 
often given away at the death of kings, and 
some exceedingly valuable ones in memory 
of Charles I are to be found in private 
collections. 

The ring has ceased to have any impor- 
tance in Church or State, but, as a token of 
plighted troth, it will always be loved and 
have a special meaning for its owner. About 
it are entwined the deepest sentiments of the 
heart, for to the old it brings back tender 
memories, and to the young it foretells the 
building of a new home. 


MAMMA’S GRAVE 


SARAH DUDLEY BURNS. 


“T want it for my mamma’s grave, 
For don’t you know my mamma's dead ?” 


Much as I prized my peerless flower, 

And this one watched with zealous greed, 
I loved the motherless waif still more, 

And she had found a friend indeed 


I cut for her the waxen flower, 
And others, too, I freely gave; 

Then clasped her dimpled hand in mine— 
She led me to her mamma's grave. 


I fancied, far above the earth 
The angel mother looked and smiled, 
Rejoiced to know the pure white flowers 
A friend had found to love her child. 








IN TEMBLOR TIME. 


BY CECIL 


SA HE cuartel guard 

<s eyed her and mur- 

mured among them- 

selves. The police- 

men regarded her 

in doubtful silence. 

The ox-cart driver 

leaned on his long 

pole and grinned. 

The saunterers stared and 

looked curious, but she 

seemed unconscious of the 

general scrutiny. She had 

a white tired look in her face; her eyes were 
very dark and sad. 

She crossed diagonally through the park, 
halted a little as she emerged in the other 
street, and gave a quick upward glance at 
the cathedral towers. After a moment of 
hesitation, she went on down the deserted 
way. As she passed along in the silence 
and the sunlight, she suddenly seemed to 
realize herself unwatched. A spasm con- 
vulsed her pale face; tears sprang into her 
eyes. 

“Too late!” she said, with a choking sob. 
“Oh, heaven! am I too late?” 

“Poor thing!” The man hardly knew 
what else to say. “Poor thing!” He stood 
looking over the counter at her, and she 
in turn looked at him, with a whiter and 
wearier face than before. On entering the 
shop, she had felt the blood rush so hotly 
to her head that for a moment she could 
hardly see. 

The walls were lined with shelves of 
bottles. There were tins of canned meats 
in stacks, and strings of various articles 
suspended from the low ceiling. It was a 
dingy place, a veritable Spanish-American 
“delicatessen shop” and wine-store com- 
bined. 

She spoke correctly and fluently the 
Spanish she had learned while in Mexico 
with her husband that year. There was no 
difficulty in understanding her. Three or 
four customers stared and commented audibly 
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on her appearance. Pretty and “sympatica,” 
they agreed. The proprietor regarded her 
with mingled perplexity and compassion. 
She was looking for her husband—Don 
Santiago? Don Santiago had gone away— 
he knew not where. No, he did not think 
Don Santiago had been ill—or at least 
very ill. Don Santiago had not told anyone 
he was married. To be sure, he had had 
a lady’s photograph; but then— 

The considerate old Spaniard broke off 
suddenly. It did not seem to him the 
photograph had been the likeness of the 
pale lady who stood before him, but he had 
not the heart to tell her so. Don Santiago 
had led a gay life in that gay little city 
since his arrival, some three months pre- 
vious. He had come there to look up 
certain mine-owners—had been sent by a 
great company in New York. He was an 
engineer by profession, it was understood. 
No, Don Santiago was not ill; the shopman 
was quite sure he had gone away. But, even 
as he said so, there was a look in his face 
that made the pale lady before him grow 
still colder at heart. She felt that he 
deceived her. She stood irresolute for a 
moment. 

“Pobrecita!” he- murmured again. She 
had come thousands of leagues—no, thou- 
sands of miles; and she had ridden alone 
all the long way from where the railway 
left off! And, now that she had arrived, 
not to find her husband! It was too hard! 
If she liked, he would send to inquire of 
a man who might know all about Don 
Santiago’s departure. Yes, he would do so. 
She should go to her hotel and wait. He 
would advise to her to go to her hotel and 
rest and have some breakfast. 

She thanked him with a hopeless look 
and turned to go. But, even as she passed 
through the door, she heard one of the men 
who had stood listening speak in an under- 
tone. The only words she caught were 
“Calle del Laberinto.” 

Calle del Laberinto! She said it over, as 
she passed out into the sunlight. Something 
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told her that was where she should find her 
husband. In the “street of labyrinths”! 
She walked aimlessly, not knowing what 
direction she took. It was a divine day—the 
twentyninth of December, in a land of 
eternal May! Fountains plashing, scent of 
roses and jasmine, scarlet gleam of pome- 
granate blossoms, sky of azure with only here 
and there a downy bit of cloud! And, 
through the narrow streets, one could see far 
away the tops of the beautiful mountains 
wreathed in violet haze. 

There rose music by and by. Joyous holi- 
day music! To be sure, she had heard that 
now were the “fiestas,” the feast-days. 
To-morrow would occur the great bull-fight 
provided by the Government for the people, 
one and all. Ah, to be sure! Had she not 
heard of it all on the train coming up from 
the port? Had she not been told of it on 
reaching the capital? The fiestas, indeed! 

But she was looking for “ the street of the 
labyrinth.” She had not walked far when 
suddenly she noticed a sign on a house, and 
read the name of the very street she was 
seeking. She turned into it and walked 
irresolutely for some squares. Then she 
came tc a “tienda,” and, going in, made 
inquiry. But the woman who kept the store 
could tell her nothing. “Se fué,” that was 
all—he had gone away. A dizziness over- 
came the lady; she staggered into the street. 
She could not see, in spite of all the lovely 
sunshine. ; 

What was the use? Why had she come 
to this strange Southern city in search of 
him? Why had she been so mad? He did 
not love her—he would not care if she were 
dead! Otherwise, he would have written to 
her. Four weeks without one single word! 
Four long weeks of agony, and two weeks 
more spent in making the voyage to find him 
—six weeks since she had had news of him! 
And she loved him—he was her husband! 


II. 

Sue found herself back in the Park 
again. She did not know how she had 
reached there. The sun was setting. She 
heard the bells ringing for six o’clock ; she 
heard trumpets braying and the rattle of 
drums: a band was playing. There were 
crowds of people about, happy and garrulous. 
Crowds and crowds of people, in twos and 
threes; she was the only one alone. Now 
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and then, the young men stared at her— 
more in surprise than admiration, for she 
was white and worn and disheveled. She 
sank down on a bench, exhausted; she had 
no strength to traverse even the little distance 
to her hotel. 

The people swarmed to and fro. There 
was a great brilliancy of scarlet and yellow 
and pale-pink and azure—the beautiful silk 
pafiuelons of the country—and there were 
dusky faces of great beauty. A weak man 
might easily be dazzled by the curve of ripe 
lips and the languor of midnight eyes set in 
a soft Spanish face turned sidewise over a 
shoulder draped with a rose-hued silken 
shawl! A weak man might forget the wife 
who loved and longed for him in the bleak- 
ness of the North, three thousand miles 
away ! : 

Dusk had fallen. She rose to go back 
to the hotel: she might hear something of 
him there. She must nerve herself to hear 
the truth. She dreaded it, otherwise she 
would have made inquiries at first—she was 
so proud. To have to say: “I seek my 
husband. I know not his whereabouts. 
He ceased to love me and failed to write 
to me!” Could she bring herself to do 
this? A shiver ran through her. She had 
registered simply “ Mrs. Gray.” There were 
doubtless other Grays here besides James, 
or Santiago, Gray. 

She was turning out of the Park at the 
northwest gate, when she ran against three 
persons—a man and two women. It was 
quite dark; she could only distinguish that 
one of the women was young and slender, 
the other stout and matronly. She did not 
look at the man; she only shrank back— 
for she had heard his voice—and stood with 
her heart beating horribly fast and her 
hands Jike ice. It was her husband! 

She followed the three, walking on the 
other side of the street—a street so narrow, 
one could plainly hear what was said on 
the further side. She heard them say they 
were going home. They walked in the direc- 
tion of the street she had sought that after- 
noon. She walked after them thus until 
they stopped at the door of a comfortable- 
looking residence in the Calle del Laberinto. 
Here he said good-night or good-bye to the 
ladies and left them. She followed him as he 
turned down the street, followed him like a 
thief—she, Elinor Gray—she, his wife! 
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He went into the house. She remained 
across the narrow way, waiting, irresolute 
for a moment. Then she saw him come out 
again and go further down the street. Did 
he not live there? She went over and 
entered. There was an old woman sitting 
in the large bare-floored parlor. A candle 
shed its dim light on naked walls and stiff 
wooden chairs. Yes, Don Santiago lived 
there, but he had gone out. He might be 
back soon—he might not. He had probably 
gone to a ball. That was his room, through 
that door. The sefiora was a friend of his? 
Did she know he was going to marry the 
sefiorita Garcia? At least, that was the talk. 

Elinor Gray did not reply at once; she sat 
and listened. The old woman looked at her 
curiously, and suddenly an idea seemed to 
flash across her gossipy old mind. 

“Are you a sweetheart of his?” she asked. 

Elinor answered slowly: “I was his sweet- 
heart once.” 

III. 

Las ocho! Eight o’clock! That was 
when the first sign came. The old woman 
sat staring at Elinor with face of terror and 
tightly clasped hands, “ Maria santisima!” 
What was that? The house had shaken! 
A cry outside of Temblor! earthquake! 
In another moment, Elinor sat alone. The 
old woman had flown into the safety of the 
street. 

Alone in the house! She rose and went 
toward the door of his room. There was 
a small lamp burning on the table. Yes, 
yes, it was his room. There was a hat, 
there a coat of his; here were some books 
and papers. On a fly-leaf was his name, 
in her own handwriting, And he was 
courting the sefiorita Garcia! She was 
conscious of a great fire in her breast— 
the fire of jealousy, of righteous anger, of 
injured insulted womanhood! He should 
see! She would await him there in his 
room. She blew out the light and threw 
herself on the bed. 

She did not know how long a time passed. 
Her brain was in such a whirl, her heart 
beat so terribly, her face was so on fire! 
Was she ill? She hoped that she was ill and 
might die: that was the only thing left her 
now —death ! 

- Hark! Voices loud in the street—wild 
excitement. Was the house shaking? She 
had not realized it. She had so lately left 
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the ship by which she had come, that motion 
did not seem strange. There was wild terror 
in the streets; something made her sure 
of it. But, for herself, she had not one 
single fear; her own inner anguish was too 
great to permit of physical terror. She 
heard the creak of walls, but cared not. 
The house was old; the roof was one 
tremendous weight of tiles and heavy rafters. 
Well, what of that? 

She heard a bell strike three. A little 
later, she heard someone enter the house. 
Quick footsteps approached the room where 
she lay. She heard the striking of a match. 
He lighted the lamp, and, turning, caught 
sight of her lying there on his pillow. He 
stood for a second, dumb, pale as death. 
Then— 

“My God!” he said, and made as if to 
embrace her. 

But she waved him away. 

“Stand back!” she said, in a clear low 
voice. “Do not touch me. You have lost 
the right!” 

“Elinor!” he gasped. “ How—” 

Do not touch me!” she said. “Do not 
touch or speak to me!” 

Husband and wife! Thus they met, after 
long months. Her brain rang with the 
words: Husband and wife! 

“Elinor!” She heard him speak her 
name, “For heaven’s sake, be sensible; this 
is no time for quarreling. We are in deadly 
peril here. Another shock may follow at any 
moment. Come!” 

She paid no attention to his command. 

“Come!” he repeated, peremptorily. 

“With you?” she suddenly exclaimed. 
“Never!” 

“Come alone, then; I’ll go first. But 
don’t stay another second under this roof. 
Do you hear? The walls are settling—the 
beams are sinking. Come!” 

Just for a moment longer, he hesitated. 
There was a look in her face that stung 
him—a look of calm contempt, of unspeak- 
able superiority. Then, with a flash of 
anger, he turned and fled from the place. 
Out in the street, he waited. 

“She will follow me,” he told himself. “I 
cannot force her.” 

But, even as he spoke, he felt again that 
mighty terrible sensation, like a strong 
electric shock. The earth rocked, and he 
fell headlong. He heard the vast sickening 
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shriek of humanity, mingled with the crash 
of falling timbers. After seconds which 
seemed hours, he was on his feet again, 
staggering toward the door of the house in 
which he had left his wife. He brushed the 
blinding dust from his eyes. The house was 
a hopeless ruin, and he could not see or 
breathe for terror. 


rv. 
Day broke, and still he crouched among 
the adobe ruins that covered the sidewalk. 
Someone touched his shoulder. 
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“Let me 
I have killed her; I have killed my 


“Let me alone,” he moaned. 
alone! 
wife!” 

With the crash had fallen away all the 
months of folly that separated them; he 
realized what had been and what was. He 
felt that he would give his life to undo the 
terrible thing that he had done. It wasa 
murderer’s remorse which he felt. 

The hand still lay on his shoulder. 

“Come!” said a low voice. 

He turned and looked up with dazed eyes, 
and there his wife stood—unharmed ! 
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THE CRICKET’S SONG. 


BY MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


“CREAK! creak! creak !” 
old! 
The warning voice of the cricket sounds 
Like a prophecy often told. 
It pipes from the bristling stubble fields 
Where the waving grain late stood, 
From the leaf-strewn banks of the silent stream, 
From the depths of the tangled wood, 
From the wreck of the blighted garden-beds, 
From the roadside wild and bare, 
From some crevice warm ’neath the old hearth- 
stone, 
From lone nooks everywhere! 


The year is growing 


“Creak ! creak! creak !” 
old! 
The sumach’s banners are all aflame, 
The maple’s crimson and gold, 
While tints more fair than Tyrian dyes 
O’er the landscape wide are spread: 
Brown and scarlet, russet and bronze, 
Of every hue and shade; 
And the sun, as if to excel them all 
As he sinks to his royal rest, 
With gorgeous drapery decks profuse 
The chambers of the west. 


The year is growing 


“Creak! creak! 
old! 
The mountain’s brow is wrinkled and bare, 
The night-winds sigh in the wold, 
The daisy has lost her dainty frill, 
The aster is pale and wan, 
The blue-fringed gentian haunts lonely glens, 
The eyebright the wandering stream, 
The golden-rod’s gold is turned to rust, 
The alders with corals are dressed, 
The thistle-down floats in the chill autumn air 
Like a spirit in vain seeking rest. 


creak!’ The year is growing 


“Creak! creak! creak !” 
old! 
The dry leaves rustle at every gust 
And soon will lie dank in the mold, 

The ripe nuts fall from the swaying branch, 

The birds to the southward have flown, 
The crow from the dead pine’s topmost bough 

Calls loud in his monotone, 
The spider is busy weaving a veil 

Of patterns of choicest lace 
Finer than antique art e’er knew, 

To cover the dead year’s face! 


The year is growing 



























































































































































HAVE already talked a good deal in this 
| magazine about house-decoration and 
upholstering, and have tried by speci- 
mens of my own efforts and those of my 
friends to show how comparatively easy it is 
to acquire the trained skill which makes the 
difference between professional and amateur 
results. 

There is one rule which cannot be too 
firmly impressed on the mind of every woman 
who from necessity or choice takes the adorn- 
ment of her rooms into her own hands: it is, 
that, when several variations of one color 
are employed, they must be the shades which 
harmonize. I regret to say that I have seen 
indigo and sky-blue put into intimate rela- 
tion, and an artist friend of mine gave up 
the acquaintance of an estimable lady 
because she actually had blue and yellow- 
green in juxtaposition. 

But, as I have very little space accorded to 
me this month, and certain examples of 
home-made upholstering which I want to 
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describe, I. must leave the matter of general 
arrangement for the present. 

Nowadays, a variety of easels is desirable, 
and a handsome easel bought at a shop rather 
comes under the head of an expensive luxury. 
The illustration which heads this article is a 
sketch of a home-made affair, of which I am 
rot a little proud. I bought an easel made 
of common pine for a dollar, and covered it 
with silver enamel, over which, when dry, I 
drew a black line down the centre. The 
decorations were of green velvet, embroid- 
ered. with floss-silk. Gold enamel could be 
employed on oak or mahogany—any coior, 
in short, best suited to the room in which the 
easel is to stand. Then the draperies need 
not necessarily cost much. Instead of hav- 
ing the wide piece at the top, any effective 
bit of stuff could be thrown over it, and a 
small scarf could be substituted for the lower 
decoration. Instead of the plush, soft silk 
or woolen stuff would look pretty. 

Next, I want you to admire my novel 
screen, and, when you have done so, just read 
the description and see how easily it was 
manufactured. I took an ordinary clothes- 
horse with three compartments, and ebonized 





A NOVEL SCREEN. 


the wooden frame—made it a beautiful soft 
black; then [ covered the open spaces with 
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a soft gray sateen which looked like silk. 
Into the top of each compartment, I drove at 
either end a long strong nail, to add to the 
height and to form a head on which the 
drapery could be caught. This drapery was 
straight and fastened securely 
to the nails by narrow ribbon; 
but, before tightening the folds, 
they were arranged as repre- 
sented in the sketch. The dra- 
pery in this case was of yellow 
silk, trimmed with black plush ; 
but any material can be em- 
ployed, provided it is a stuff that 
will fall in soft easy masses. 
I used once three cheap woolen 
table-covers, which produced a 
fine effect; and lady’s-cloth, 
braided or embroidered, looks 
exceedingly well. 

A cozy corner is what every- 





body loves in a room, and 
nothing is easier to arrange, if 
you set about it rightly. Fasten 
the end of a pole securely to 

the wall, and, on the pole, 

hang a pretty curtain. It is 

well also to fasten a wooden 
lath against the wall, so that the 
curtain can be tightly tucked in 
from top to bottom, in order to 
prevent the possibility of a 
draught, which is as fatal to 
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the success of your cozy nook as a wicked 
word to the security of a fairy palace. The 
fitting-up of the recess must be left to 
individual taste. My pet nook holds a small 
cabinet with a row of books, and a quaint 
old jar on the top; a table with a flower- 
vase; a standard lamp, an easy-chair, and 
an ottoman. An arrangement of the sort 
is nice in a bed-room, if one sits therein 
a good deal. A corner fitted up as a sewing- 
nest or to hold one’s writing-desk gives the 
chamber a yery dainty finished look. It is 
the curtain somehow that does it, I suppose, 
by affording that sense of privacy which we 
all love. 

A portiére is always much nicer than a 
door, wherever the latter is not a necessity. 
When one’s bed-chamber opens into a 
dressing-room—or, if the house does not 
permit that luxury, into one’s sewing-room 
or sitting-room—a door, to me, nowadays 
looks out of place. I think the draping of 
the little sketch is a pretty arrangement. 
A stiff valance goes across the top, beneath 
which the curtain is arranged so as just 
to allow space to pass with comfort. 

I.confess to a liking for an old-fashioned 
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dressing-table with pretty draperies, and 
always have one in my own room: a friend 
declares, because I am devoted to the days 
of Louis XV and admire the Pompadour 
style of dressing and deco- 
ration. I cannot help it, if 
the beautiful marquise was a 
wicked woman; we owe to 
her the privilege of com- 
bining blue and pink in 
our dresses, and, if she did 
not originate my favorite 
dressing-table, she at least 
lent it her name. 
The table given in the 
illustration was very inex- 
pensive, but it was exceed- 
ingly pretty all the same. I 
manufactured it last sum- 
mer, among other odds-and- 
ends which I evolved out of 
my ingenuity to supply the 
numerous lacks in several 
rooms of a furnished country 
cottage which we had taken 
for the season. 
The only table at my com- 
mand had square ends, so I 
nailed very stiff pasteboard 
over so as to make rounded 
corners. Then I nailed laths 
at intervals lengthwise along 
the back, so as to support the 
drapery. First, I covered the 
table with rose-colored sateen, bringing it 
up over the slats, which projected about two 
feet and a half above the table. The sateen 
formed a curtain to the floor, of course 
ending in a wide flounce. The rounded 
corners had curtains tacked over the paste- 


A TWILIGHT SCENE. 


board, so they projected beyond the table- 
covering. About the upper part and the 
sides, I draped dotted Swiss muslin edged 
with lace, and fastened the folds to each 


support by a rose-colored ribbon bow. The 
thing was neither esthetic nor artistic, ac- 
cording to the ideas of to-day; but it was 
as pretty as possible, notwithstanding, and 
had an indescribable elegance which is 
frequently wanting in esthetic combinations. 


A TWILIGHT SCENE. 


BY MARIE M. PURSEL. 


SwEET summer lowly dropped her banner down 
In mute surrender to fair autumn’s crown; 

The hills in purple state rear up their heads, 
While graceful lilies nod in garden-beds; 

The sighing grasses wave in evening breeze, 
Beneath the waving branches of the trees. 


Far in the west, upon his couch of gold, 
The glorious sun in majesty behold! 
Cloud upon cloud, impearled with richest sheen, 


Rolls on to add new beauties to the scene, 
To deck his bed with gems of color rare, 
And tint the sky with hues divinely fair. 


Afar sounds faintly now the vesper bell; 

Earth seems to sink beneath a peaceful spell, 
While scarcely do the flowers their fragrance cast 
In languorous sweetness till the hour is past; 
The bird’s low twittering in its downy nest 
Proclaims the hour of nature’s peaceful rest. 
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\ CHAPTER XIV. 


WEEK went by— 
a wearing, dragging, 
terrible week, to sup- 
port which with 
fortitude called for 
an expenditure of 
vitality greater than 
an ordinary year 
would have required. 
There were seven 
days and nights, with 
twelve hours in each separate day and night, 
to count as the almanac reckons; but only 
the human being who has lived through the 
same period of racking suspense can form 
the least idea of their apparent length. 

I do not exaggerate when I assert that 
there are whole years of my life which 
actually appear no longer to look back over 
—I could almost say seemed scarcely longer 
to live through. 

The remainder of that purgatory, although 
protracted nearly two weeks beyond, passed 
much more quickly—appears much shorter 
in reviewal. I think this is always the case 
in seasons of trouble: one grows accustomed 
to the mental burden, just as one does to 
that of physical pain. Any person habit- 
uated to bodily suffering knows from expe- 
rience that one can learn to go on with daily 
work, be cheerful, even to take a certain 
amount of enjoyment, under the ceaseless 
ache which at first seemed too acute for 
nerves or sinews to endure. 

There were still a few invalids who insisted 
on having my husband’s care; but, with one 
exception, they lived at a distance from the 
village, so that frequently he was absent for 
hours at a time. On two or three occasions, 
I had my horse saddled, and accompanied 
him on his rounds; but the weather was 
unsettled and the roads in a shocking con- 
dition, and, as I had managed to catch a 


severe cold, John objected to my undergoing 
the fatigue of the long rides, and I could 
not bear to oppose him, especially as my 
common sense told me that, unless I guarded 
my strength, I should risk adding to his 
distress by breaking down physically. 

So, during a considerable portion of each 
day, I was thrown on my own resources, 
and I knew that 1 must keep myself occu- 
pied in some fashion. Of course, the mental 
effort required either in reading or writing 
became very difficult, as the continued strain 
of anxiety told on my nerves; but my 
flowers and flocks of fowls and pigeons gave 
me a good deal of occupation, and I took 
to cultivating my culinary gifts, which had 
never been much or very willingly exercised. 
I succeeded so well as to excite old Chloe’s 
admiration, though the strong prejudices of 
her race caused her to fear that such employ- 
ment was derogatory to the dignity of her 
mistress. 

“Nat’rally it makes a difference, ’case ye 
only preforms it for play like,” she observed, 
one morning; “still, it ain’t jis’ quite de 
thing, Miss Amy, and it would be bery 
decomposin’ if de Gubner of de State should 
happen into dis part ob de country to pay 
a visit, as he did once when old Marse 
Jeffreys was alive.” 

“T think there is no danger of the Gov- 
ernor’s appearing at present, Chloe,” I said; 
“so I can make my queen-cakes in peace. I 
like to see what I can do, and you mustn’t 
mind if I bother you a little.” 

“Laws, honey,” cried Aunt Chloe, “I'd 
stand on my head, ef it could please ye; an’ 
I’d make ole Jack too, an’ that slightin’ 
Ruby—I would, shoh! Jis’ go ahead and 
do what yer pleases, Miss Amy.” 

She choked a little and invented an errand 
into the pantry, but was unusually cheerful 
when she returned. Her tact and kindness 
of heart, like that of the other two servants, 
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were, as I believe I have already said, with- 
out a single flaw from first to last. 

During the week, two persons called to 
see me from among the small knot of neigh- 
bors who tried to show us a little countenance, 
and, one afternoon, Lawyer Pierson and his 
wife came down from Mayville and spent 
several hours, which was a great pleasure 
both to John and myself. One must have 
been ostracized by a community to realize 
how deeply one appreciates such attention, 
or, for that matter, to comprehend how much 
resolution it requires on the part of the per- 
son who bestows it. 

There were still three weeks to pass before 
court would be in session; this interval 
would give time for Will Philbrick to return 
with the required evidence. But even the 
certainty of the final result could not prevent 
the miseries of the present; and, though I 
hid them carefully, dismal presentiments 
began to haunt me, sleeping and waking. 
No shadow of doubt in regard to my husband 
ever crossed my mind, but physical weakness 
left it a prey to awful dreads—you may call 
them fatalistic or Calvinistic, as you please ; 
the meeting of extremes gives the words the 
same significance. 

Since we had been so hardly and so 
unjustly tried, might not the infliction be 
carried further—even to the impossibility of 
procuring the evidence needed until after 
the trial was over and the taint of prison 
disgrace had fallen on my husband? Tales 
of innocent men who had spent years in 
captivity recurred to me with appalling dis- 
tinctness and would not be driven away, and 
my solitary hours became seasons of torture 
which increased as time went on. 

Doctor Arthur was always gentle and 
cheerful; every personal feeling seemed 
swallowed up in sympathy forme. The one 
ceaseless corroding trouble which underlay 
his composure was that I suffered through 
my love for him—that love which he had so 
proudly believed could shelter my life from 
every ill! 

He did not tell me of the frequent annoy- 
ances and even insults he encountered in 
public—of a sort, too, which neither dignity 
nor common sense would permit him to 
resent. But I learned enough from faithful 
Ruby’s ill-advised sympathy and Uncle 
Jack’s belligerent remarks to understand how 
the species of pin-and-needle torture he was 





forced to undergo must gall and wear on a 
nature like his. 

I made no effort to see my mother again ; 
even if she would consent to receive me, 
which I much doubted, I. felt that I could 
not endure eitner her pity or reproaches 
where my own blindness or wickedness 
—whichever she might term my conduct— 
was concerned, and hear another word said 
against my husband I was determined I 
would not, even from her. 

I had of course told John exactly what 
happened in my interview with James 
Hornby, though before doing so I extracted 
a solemn promise that, no matter how indig- 
nant he might be over the story I had to 
tell, he would take no step to punish the 
person in fault. 

It .was a good while after hearing my 
aceount before John could trust himself 
to talk with me about it. As soon as I had 
finished the details, he went straight out 
of the room, and I heard him walking up 
and down the veranda for a full hour— 
I was thankful enough that I had his 
pledge! 

Two or three days passed before we said 
much in regard to the affair. We had no 
means of knowing whether James had shown 
the letters to my mother or to any of the 
neighbors, but I told John I felt confident 
that he had not done so. 

“You think he would not consult with 
Nash or Squire Leonard?” my husband 
suggested. 

“He is not a man to consult with any- 
body about anything,” I said. “He has 
a will of iron and the fullest faith in him- 
self—he wants no advice.” 

“T really do not think him possessed of 
overweening self-esteem,” John observed. 

“Perhaps not; but he believes thoroughly 
in his own intuitions—he is confident that 
he is always guided and always guided 
aright,” I insisted. “Oh, it is difficult to 
understand James unless you know him well 
—he is not like the men of to-day.” 

“He is one of Cromwell’s Roundheads 
who missed his century,” said John, with 
a smile. 

“That is it,” I rejoined, “and he is 
harder and more resolute than all the 
Pilgrim Fathers put together.” 

“The trouble is;’ John continued, “the 
conviction that he has a special mission for 
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punishing the wicked blinds him to the fact 
that he enjoys doing it and is gratifying 
a spirit of revenge under the name of duty.” 

“That is James Hornby!” I assented. 

“T fancy you are right about his not 
having shown the letters,” my husband said, 
after a little reflection. “I see now what 
he will do—he has a strong love of effective 
scenes: he will reserve his prize for dramatic 
presentation later.” 

“ But there will be no—” 

I stopped; I could not bring myself to 
pronounce the word which rose to my lips, 
and I changed the sentence to: 

“Will Philbrick must be back in time; 
at least, we shall hear in time—” 

“To prevent the possibility of a trial,” 
my husband pursued, quietly. “No doubt; 
but the letters can be employed with con- 
siderable effect, all the same.” 

“Why, how, John?” I asked, in surprise. 

“No matter how thoroughly my proofs 
fill up the gap between the months in 
which my identity and that of this unknown 
have become mixed, those letters will serve 
James Hornby’s turn to some extent,” my 
husband persisted. 

“The people can’t be quite idiots!” I 
exclaimed. , 

“No; but a good many will always hark 
back to the fact that those letters were 
found in my possession, as a mysterious 
element in the affair never satisfactorily 
cleared up,” John said. “You may as well 
make your mind up to that, my deary, so far 
as this little community is concerned.” 

“Tt seems incredible,” I answered, with 
a sigh; “but, after these last days, I ought 
not to think so, I suppose. Oh, how can 
people be so wicked ?” 

“They are not,” said John, with his 
patient smile; “ but the result, in a case like 
mine, is pretty much the same. Burdocks are 
not more difficult to root out of a neglected 
garden than a settled opinion is to eradicate 
from the minds of average humanity.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE second week passed; at the begin- 
ning of the third, a fierce rain began, which 
lasted almost without intermission during 
several days and nights, It was very unusual 
in that part of the country to have a storm 
so violent and prolonged at this season, and 
it was likely to prove so disastrous to crops 
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that a general gloom overspread the neigh- 
borhood. 

As might have been expected, James 
Hornby turned a natural occurrence to suit 
his own views, and did not fail to inform 
his followers that the tempest was intended 
as a warning to them and others that they 
might expect severer chastisement and worse 
calamities of many sorts if they continued 
to allow vice and guilt to walk rampant in 
their midst. 

“T heerd Mr. Hornby wid my own years, 
Miss Amy,” said Uncle Jack, who insisted 
on repeating a portion of the discourse while 
he and I were at work among the plants in 
my little conservatory. “‘A-walkin’ ramparts 
in their middle’ was his bery words, as he 
stood down on the bank in the pourin’ rain 
a-watchin’ the flood, and a heap o’ his frien’s 
they jis’ groaned when he warned ’em.” 

“ Never mind, Uncle Jack,” I said; “they 
will all find out their mistake before long.” 

“But I does mind, Miss Amy!” the old 
man persisted. “I carn’t keep so quiet as 
you an’ Marse Arthur does! When Mr. 
James he said dat yer, I riz right forra’d 
an’ I says, jis’ as ef I was a-preachin’, says I: 
‘An’ de good Book tells us dat de Fader 
He chastertises dem chillun what He lubs, 
an’ dat’s why He’s lettin’ you parsecute 
Marse John Arthur; but, ef ye carr’es it 


too fur, why, den yer may look fur corlam-- 


ities!’ I did indeed, Miss Amy, I said dem 
bery words, and walked off afo’ anybody 
could answer, and neber looked back once 
at ’em—not a look!” 

The weather cleared suddenly, and the 
swollen river was a majestic sight. One 
afternoon, while John was out, I went down 
to the banks, though the walking was bad 
beyond description or belief. I was able for 
a while to put by our troubles, in the interest 
of the scene; anything appertaining to 
human affairs looked petty enough, brought 
into comparison with these evidences of 
nature’s might. 

I determined to return by the village, 
because the road would be somewhat more 
practicable, nor would I allow myself to be 
deterred by the kind of Indian gauntlet I 
knew I must run, of curious and condemna- 
tory glances. Besides, I had had it in my 
mind for several days that I ought to stop 
and see poor Mrs. Forrest, who had of late 
been suffering more than usual. 
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She was an old lady whom I had known 
all my life and had always been very fond 
of, though, two years before, she had had the 
misfortune seriously to offend my mother; 
and, though assurance was offcred that no 
offense had been meant, forgiveness was 
never accorded. Owing to this difficulty, I 
had not seen much of the good soul until 
my marriage, though she knew well that I 
kept away for fear of annoying my mother, 
not because I joined in her censure. 

Long ago, Mrs. Forrest had been, if not 
rich, at least so well off, that she was a 
rather prominent woman in the neighbor- 
hood; but her husband took to evil courses 
and dissipated the greater part of their 
property before his death. Then her only 
son followed in his father’s footsteps, and 
went even further down the road to ruin 
and degradation. He got mixed up with 
a knot of desperate characters and became 
their tool, as his mother believed, and indeed 
most persons agreed with that opinion. At 
all events, some swindling transaction was 
shouldered on him, and, to keep him out 
of prison, Mrs. Forrest spent the little that 
she had left. 

The son and his helpless wife died, and, 
until she grew too feeble, Mrs. Forrest sup- 
ported herself by needlework and any other 
species of labor that her hands found to do, 
She was an old woman now, and would have 
been utterly destitute but for an annuity 
of a hundred dollars a year, which had 
lately been bequeathed to her. 

She was almost helpless from rheumatism, 
with only a young grandniece to care for her. 
She had necessarily depended a good deal 
on outside assistance, which the neighbors 
had summarily cut off because she insisted 
on my husband’s still attending her. 

Of course, we had not allowed her to 
suffer from her boldness in going in the face 
of general opinion. John had frankly 
advised her to accept the services of the 
new doctor; for, though we should be only 
too glad to supply her material needs, she 
would find the isolation she must bring on 
herself very painful to bear, especially as 
the members of the church to which she 
belonged were among our harshest foes, 
and their clergyman fairly rivaled James 
Hornby in the violence of his denunciations. 

But. Mrs. Forrest was Scotch by descent, 
and had inherited the hard-headed deter- 
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mination of a long line of Covenanter 
ancestors, more than one of whose names 
figured among the list of martyrs in the 
persecution which in former days the 
Established Church of England inflicted on 
her dissenting neighbors, Nothing that we 
could say would induce the old lady to 
swerve an inch from what she believed the 
only right course of action. 

“Would you do it if it was your case?” 
she asked my husband, and, when he hesi- 
tated before replying, the little woman added 
quickly: “You needn’t try to find words, 
Doctor Arthur; your face answers for you. 
And I won’t ask your wife, either, what she 
would do in my case. We're all agreed 
about the matter, whatever you may think 
you ought to say.” 

“Tt was of your own comfort we were 
thinking,” I said, patting her withered hand. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be for my comfort to 
behave like a coward,” she replied; “and 
I doubt you know it.” 

“That we do,” my husband rejoined. 

“Then don’t let’s say another word,” she 
said, cheerfully; “it’s all settled. I can die 
when I must, I hope decently, but I couldn’t 
live with myself, knowing I’d done a mean 
thing; at least, I think not, and, as I’m 
past seventy, I’ve got too old to try the 
experiment.” 

She occupied the upper floor in a quaint 
brown house, not far from the junction of 
the two rambling irregular streets which 
composed the village. Two of these corners 
were filled by the chemist’s and milliner’s 
shops, and on the other two stood the hotel 
and the principal store. 

I found the old lady somewhat freer from 
pain than usual—a fact which she ascribed 
to a new remedy of my husband’s; and she 
could not sufficiently reiterate her admiration 
for his skill. 

“And, great as it is, his kindness and 
goodness beat it,” she said; all of which, 
naturally enough, was very pleasant to hear. 

To avoid talking of our affairs would have 
been impossible at that crisis, and Mrs. 
Forrest was full of sympathy for us, and 
full of wrath toward John’s defamers and 
persecutors. 

“ But everything will end all right; you’ll 
see that—you mustn't doubt that!” she 
repeated over and over. “Mr. Philbrick 
will send all the evidence you want, in 
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plenty of time. God wouldn’t let a man 
like your husband be tried further than his 
strength could bear, though it’s wonderful 
how you’ve both held up. The end and the 
triumph are sure, dear Mrs. Arthur—sure as 
the sun in heaven !” 

I remembered how often and how confi- 
dently I had said this to myself, in the 
beginning; but now each day the paralyzing 
nightmare-like presentiment that we were 
far from having reached the acme of our 
troubles grew stronger, and by some odd 
effect the good woman’s buoyant hopefulness, 
instead of cheering, only added to my gloom. 

“TI must go home—it is getting late,” 
I said, rising abruptly. 

“You'll come and see me again soon, 
won’t you?” she asked. “Be sure to tell 
the doctor how much better I feel.” 

I replied in the affirmative to both 
admonitions and bade her good-bye. As 
I passed the open window, I glanced out 
and saw Selim standing tied to the post 
in front of the druggist’s shop. 

“My husband is over at Tirrell’s now,” 
I said; “perhaps he will stop here. I'll 
wait a little while longer.” 

Mrs. Forrest hobbled to the window after 
me, and we stood looking at the river, which 
we could see rushing along through the 
meadows, still foaming and turbulent, though 
the waters had begun to subside. 

“ What a lot of people are hanging about 
the corners,” Mrs. Forrest said, suddenly. 

“Tt seems to me, there always are—we 
have more loungers, I think, than any village 
in the State,” I answered, indifferently, with- 
out turning my eyes from the scene, which 
possessed a strong fascination for me. 

“ But there ain’t usually so many; maybe 
there’s been an auction or something,” Mrs. 
Forrest conjectured. ‘And just look: there 
are more folks coming!” 

I was quickly enough interested, and 
troubled too, for the groups were concen- 
trating about the druggist’s shop, and I 
feared some fresh annoyance or insult for 
my husband. 

Presently I saw John come out and pause 
on the platform, from which several steps 
led down to the street. James Hornby fol- 
lowed in another instant, and IL leaned 
quickly over the sill—careful, even in my 
anxiety, to screen myself behind the curtain. 

“JT think you’d better go your way, Mr. 
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Hornby,” I heard my husband say, with 
calm decision ; “I don’t choose to hear any- 
thing further.” 

“It is my duty to speak, and I shall not 
shrink from it,” retorted James, in a loud 
tone. 

He was very red, and more erect and 
arrogant in his bearing even than ordinary ; 
I could see, too, that my husband had to 
exercise all his wonderful self-control to 
preserve his composure, as he answered: 

“Your false ideas of duty lead you into 
conduct that would be disgraceful in any 
man—is worse in one of your profession 
than it would be in another.” 

The crowd had gathered closer about the 
steps; everybody was eagerly listening. 

“You can be no judge of duty,” thun- 
dered James, in his deepest bass; “you, 
who will soon be a convicted felon.” 

“This pronouncing on a man’s guilt in 
advance is, I suppose, a part of your vaunted 
charity,” said John. “I will bid you good- 
day, Mr. Hornby.” 

He began to descend the steps, but James 
called loudly : 

“Your guilt is proved already; the pun- 
ishment of your crimes is the only work 
that remains for the law.” 

John stopped and turned so that all the 
people about could see his face. 

“This is a mere expression of opinion on 
your part, Mr. Hornby—or rather it is a 
wanton display of your malicious and 
revengeful feelings,” he said, in clear distinct 
tones which sounded cold as ice after James’s 
passionate utterance. “ Before the time set 
for a hearing of the case arrives, there will 
be no case to try. Your supporters and fol- 
lowers will then perceive your conduct in its 
true light—from first to last, hard, unchrist- 
ian, and unmanly.” 

“Take care! take care!” James cried, in 
the voice which rendered his fierce pulpit- 
denunciations so effective. “Men have 
been struck dead before now with lesser 
falsehoods on their lips! Take care lest 
heaven’s justice should smite you before us 
all! I have—I—” 

He stopped abruptly. To the crowd, it 
must have seemed that he was choked by emo- 
tion; but I knew that he had been about to 
mention the letters he had taken from me, and 
only paused because at this moment to risk 
any revelation of the brutal manner in which 
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he had obtained possession of them would 
be a point in my husband’s favor, so far as 
people’s sympathies were concerned. 

John waited an instant to give him time 
to finish his sentence, then began to move on 
again; but again James resumed his insolent 
invectives. 

“T ought to have exerted my influence to 
have you forced to leave this place,” he cried. 
“You are a blot and a stain on our com- 
munity; your presence is contamination— 
your example poisonous and degrading! 
You have brought scandal on an honorable 
family; you have deluded and blinded an—” 

“Don’t go a word further!” my husband 
interrupted, stepping quickly back on the 
platform. “Say what you please of me; 
but I warn you that, if you go beyond that, 
even your cloth shall not protect you!” 

“T know you are capable of any violence,” 
James rejoined ; “but threats will not keep 
me from doing my duty.” 

Murmurs rose among the throng; some 
man cried: 

“T wouldn’t threaten a minister!” 

These words found echoes among those 
nearest, but they were speedily answered by 
other voices calling: 

“Why don’t the minister let him alone, 
then?” 

“T shall speak—I shall fulfill my duty !” 
James exclaimed, livid and shaking with a 
wrath which doubtless even then he would 
have termed righteous indignation; though, 
exhibited in another, he must have recog- 
nized it as a diabolical rage roused by his 
inability to anger John. “No man could 
blame me, were it not for my office, if I took 
your punishment into my own hands; for 
you have brought shame to my very door! 
You have made one nearly akin to me an 
object of scorn and pity! I speak of my 
unfortunate cousin—” ; 

“You speak of my wife, you liar!” my 
husband broke in, springing on him like a 
tiger; and James, though much the more 
powerful man of the two, was like a child in 
his gripe. 

Before anyone could interfere, John struck 
the minister twice across the mouth with his 
fist, then, lifting his lithe stout riding-whip, 
he rained furious blows on Hornby’s shoulders 
with the rapidity of lightning. He forced 
him back into the shop as the crowd pressed 
up the steps, reappeared in a moment through 





THE GAP BETWEEN. 








a side door, still pushing James on in spite 
of his fierce struggles, still plying the whip 
across his back with such well-directed blows 
that it played about with the swiftness of a 
serpent, 

There was a terrible outcry; men rushed 
in and separated the two. I saw my hus- 
band free himself from his assailants by an 
outward sweep of his arms, and saw Jaines 
near, panting and exhausted; not, I knew, 
from fear or physical weakness, but rage— 
just horrible rage. 

“Brethren,” he called, “let him go! 
Leave the sinner to the Lord—leave the 
felon to the law!” 

“We'll duck him in the puddle!” some- 
body shouted. 

A score of voices added threats and 
opprobrious epithets; the tumult grew fairly 
deafening. 

My husband lifted his hand—a volley of 
hisses was succeeded by a sudden silence. 

“Neighbors,” he said, “that slanderer 
insulted my wife—my wife! Is there a man 
among you who would not punish an insult 
to the woman he honors and loves? You 
are forty to one; but, if you were five 
hundred, you shouldn’t hinder my tearing 
his heart out, if he soils my wife’s name 
by taking it on his lying lips again !” 

They stood dumb, overawed by his words 
and manner—moved transiently by the 
sympathy which the exhibition of real 
courage will rouse in any crowd. 

The silence continued while my husband 
mounted his horse and rode slowly up the 
street; then oaths and execrations broke 
out afresh, but more than one voice made 
itself audible in excuse, if not justification 
of his act. 

James repeated his appeal and entered the 
shop, I suppose to have his bruised face 
washed and dressed. The door was closed, 
and the throng broke up into knots or began 
to disperse. 

I had not stirred—I could not; Mrs. For- 
rest stood silent by my side, griping my 
hand hard in hers all the while. 

“Your husband behaved like a man!” 
she cried, as he disappeared beyond a turn 
in the road. Then she sat down in the 
nearest chair and began to sob. 

“Don’t!” I said, sharply, for her emotion 
irritated my strained nerves beyond endur- 
ance. 
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“T’m a fool!” she exclaimed. ‘The idea said; “no man with blood in his veins could 
of my crying when I’m so glad he did it!” have borne it.” 

As soon as she grew quiet, I bade her “You did right—right!” I cried. “I’m 
good-bye and set out for home. When I only afraid, now I can think, that the 
reached the house, John was walking up matter may do you harm—prejudice people 
and down the veranda. still more !” 

“T saw the whole,” were my first words, “My darling, nothing could do that,” 
as I put my two arms about his neck; he replied; “and you do not blame me— 
“T was at Mrs. Forrest’s. Oh, John!” I care for nothing else!’ 

“He brought it on himself,” my husband [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


NOW. 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


I coutp meet you now with a friendly smile 
And a voice that would falter not; 

For the old-time love is buried deep, 
And the old-time vows forgot. 

I could see your eye on another beam 
With the love that once was mine, 

And know that your heart was all her own, 
And yet I would not repine. 


The old-time love is buried deep 
And hidden from my sight; 

The night of my grief has passed away, 
And I live again in light. 

I could meet you now, and no look of mine 
Should call up the buried past; 

The old-time love was too frail a thing, 
And too insincere to last. 


Sometimes a thought of those early days 
Will steal across my heart, : 

When the life I craved was just your love, 
And death was from you to part; 

And I smile at the tender memories 
A letter of yours will wake, 

And I wonder I was so weak to give, 
And that you were so weak to take. 


But the old-time love is buried now, 
And I never regret its loss; 
The grief it brought was only a part 
Of the burden of my cross, 
And the calm that comes to my weary heart, 
As I gaze in your thoughtless eyes, 
Is al] the reward I ask for pain 
From the love that so quickly dies. 
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INTERESTING RELICS. 


BY MARTIN F. CRANE, 





who made life such a burden to his unloved 
son “ Fritz,” whom history admires under the 
title of Frederick the Great. 

There are three large rooms filled with the 
personal belungings of that celebrated 
sovereign, beginning with the plain wooden 
cradle in which he was rocked to sleep when 
a baby. One sees a little cuirass and drum 
with which he uced to play in his childish 


BEER-MUG, PIPE AND CHAIR FROM THE “TABAKS 
COLLEGIUM” OF FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 


E all like to look at mementoes of 
famous men and women, and I 

think these illustrations of some 
of the relics collected in the Hohenzollern 


Museum, at a castle near Berlin, will be 
especially interesting to the young people. 



















PLAYTHINGS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


days, and there follow scores and scores of 
relics which form a sort of biography of the 
remarkable man, from infancy to old age. 
One of the oddest things to have been pre- 
served is a broken cup, to which is attached 
an inscription: ‘This cup was used by 
King Frederick the Great, and smashed by 
«st him a few days before his death, because 
— the contents were too hot.” 

The three sticks in the sketch are all of 
historic interest. The one to the left, sur- 






CRADLE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 











The sight of the chair that belonged to 
Frederick William I, and the table on which 
stands his beer-mug with his favorite pipe 
Ps lying beside it, brings up many familiar 
a anecdotes of the tyrannical old soldier-king WALKING-8TICKS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
s (442) 
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represented here was used by him during 
fortyfour years, beginning with his wedding- 
day, June 11th, 1829, 


WATCH OF QUEEN LOUISE. 


mounted by a human head, was given by 
Frederick to a soldier during the Seven 
Years’ War. The stick with the straight 
handle was used by the king during the last 


OBELISK CLOCK OF QUEEN LOUISE. 


CUP OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM I. Among the possessions of the late Emperor 
Frederick are two pipes which he carried 
years of his life, and the middle one, which through the Austrian and French wars of 
has a handle in blue enamel, was carried 
, away from the palace of Sans Souci 
by Napoleon I when he invaded 
Prussia, bestowed by him on Marshal 
Ney, who in days of distress sold it 
to an English nobleman, by whom it 
was presented to the German nation. 
There are many mementoes of the 
beautiful and heroic Queen Louise, 
of whom a biographical sketch was 
published in “ Peterson ” for April, 
1890. 
The memorials of Emperor 
William IT fill four rooms, in one of 
which are displayed the tokens of 
love and respect left at his grave 
by high and low. The other three 
chambers are filled with historic and 
family souvenirs of the old sovereign, 
and there are numerous large cab- 
inets absolutely crowded with pres- 
ents made him on birthdays and 
other festive occasions. The cup 


WRITING-TABLE OF QUEEN LOUISE. 
VoL. C—-29. 
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1866 and 1870, and the shell from which he 
narrowly escaped being killed at the battle 
of Duppel, in the Prusso-Danish campaign. 

In the same chamber stands the last of the 
relics which I have space to illustrate. It 


WOODEN-PIPE BELONGING TO THE EMPEROR 
FREDERICK, 


bears the following significant inscription: 
“The table on which Napoleon ITI signed a* 
St. Cloud the declaration of war against 
Prussia, July 15th, 1870.” 


EMPEROR FREDERICK’S PIPE IN THE FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The sight of this relic brought to my 
mind another, that stands away off in the 
old chateau of Fontainebleau in France— 
the table on which Napoleon I signed his 


INTERESTING RELICS. 


abdication, the night before he started for 
Elba. 

It made me think, too, of a still sadder 
memorial near a quiet English village—the 
tomb in which sleeps the boy with whose 
untimely death died the last hope of the 
fallen empire which had twice held Europe in 


SHELL WHICH ENDANGERED THE LIFE OF THE 
EMPEROR FREDERICK, 


awe such as no other modern sovereignty has 
excited, such as none can ever rouse again. 


“The past sleeps, and the dead too sleep , 
But the world goes on its way, 
And through infinity’s slow sweep 
Moves always toward the day.” 


A WAR TROPHY. 





A BASKET OF NUTS. 


BY J. 


E are all fond of nuts, even though 
we have to crack them and our 
fingers too. How the boys and 

girls enjoy a nutting excursion! What fun 
it is to shake the trees and hear the nuts 
come rattling down! Master squirrel is there, 
too, and pops his saucy head out of a hidden 
nook as though to say: ‘‘ Please leave some 
for me,” and the next instant is lost to sight. 

In the long winter evenings, how pleasant 
it is to gather around the fire, and, while the 
wind is roaring without, roast our chestnuts 
in the hot ashes, or crack the hickory-nuts or 
walnuts; but, while enjoying our feast, do 
we ever stop to think how or where the nuts 
grow? 

The chestnut originally came from Casta- 
neum, in Asia Minor, from whence it was 
introduced into Europe, where it now forms 
extensive forests. It is a handsome tree, 


closely allied to the beech, growing to a great 
size and very long-lived. A famous chestnut- 
tree of Totworts, England, is said to have 
been known as a boundary-mark in the reign 
of King John, and a chestnut of Mount Etna 
measured two hundred and four feet in cir- 


cumference. The timber of chestnut-trees 
is employed in the manufacture of furniture 
and for house-building. In some parts of 
Europe, the nuts form the principal food of 
the people, either roasted, boiled, or ground 
and made into bread. 

The well-known hickory is one of the 
native trees of thé northern part of Ameriea. 
It was formerly included by botanists in the 
class with walnuts, but is now found to bea 
distinct genus—carya. The logs burn quickly 
and brightly and are much esteemed for fire- 
wood. There are several varieties; the one 
yielding the common or market nut is the 
shell or shag bark, so called from the outer 
bark peeling off. This sort is most abundant 
in the Middle States. Two other kinds are 
the thick shell-bark, found in the Alleghany 
Mountains, the nut of which has a thick 
yellow shell, and the pecan nut, which grows 
in the West and can be cultivated in 
Florida. 


M. 8. CARTER. 


Walnuts are nearly all natives of North 
America; a few, though, originally came 
from Asia, and the common kind has been 
cultivated in Europe from the time of Tibe- 
rius. It is a beautiful tree, and the leaves 
when bruised give out a fine fragrance and 
are often placed in chests and bureau-drawers 
to drive away moths. An infusion of the 
leaves was formerly regarded as a sure remedy 
for scrofula. The sap is sweet, and the trees 
are often tapped for it, the same as the maple. 
In some localities, the unripe nuts are used 
for making a kind of pickle or ketchup, and 
are exported in large quantities from the 
Himalayas to supply the Indian markets. 
In France, just before they are ripe, they are 
eaten with vinegar, pepper, and salt. By 
the way, salt should be eaten with most 
kinds of nuts; they digest better. The 
wood of the walnut is much used for furni- 
ture, especially the black walnut. 

Another variety is the butternut, the fruit 
of which, as is well known, has a hard rough 
shell, very difficult to crack, but the meat is 
very rich. 

Then there is the hazel-nut, the cultivated 
varieties of which—there being only two— 
are called filbert and cobnut, the latter being 
usually round, while the former is elongated 
and the shell hairy-like; the name “filbert” 
is said to be a contraction of “full beard.” 
Hazel-nuts are indigenous to all the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and Asia, and are 
now found in America. They are valued 
chiefly for their oil, which is used not only 
by painters, but by perfumers as a basis for 
the more expensive fragrant oils, and is also 
employed in making cough-syrups. The 
wood is very tough and flexible, and is used 
in the manufacture of crates, hurdles, and 
hoops for small barrels, while the thick stems 
are made into charcoal and artists’ crayons. 
Barcelona nuts are a variety of the common 
hazel-nuts, kiln-dried. 

The Brazil nut often seen on our dinner- 
tables is the seed of the Bertholletia excelsa, 
a beautiful tree growing on the banks of the 
Orinoco and in the northern part of Brazil, 
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It attains a height of over a hundred feet 
and produces a round woody pericarp or 
seed-vessel as large as a man’s head, within 
which are found the nuts. The pericarp is 
so heavy and solid that it requires a hammer 
to break it. 

Another variety of Brazil nut which is 
considered superior to the common kind is 
the seed of the Lecythis ollaris or pot-tree, 
so called because the pericarp resembles a 
rusty iron pot with a lid whieh drops off 
when it falls to the ground. This kind, 
however, is seldom seen outside of the 
country, as the tree grows in the interior 
and the nuts are seldom sent to the coast. 

Then there are almonds, the kernels of 
the fruit of the almond tree, which belongs 
to the same family as the peach, and is 
cultivated, aside from its nut value, for the 
sake of its beautiful flowers, which resemble 
peach-blossoms in form, though of a lighter 
color and often white. The flowers nearly 
always appear before the leaves, and the 
Bible employs this fact as a beautiful figure 
of old age with its hoary locks. 

The almond-tree has been known from 
a remote age; we first hear of it in Genesis, 


almonds being a part of the present that 
Jacob sent to Joseph on the return to Egypt 
of his sons with their young brother Ben- 
jamin, and Aaron’s rod is said to have been 


a branch of the almond. The principal 
varieties in cultivation are the sweet, with 
thick hard shells, the brittle-shelled, also 
sweet, the bitter, the large-fruited, with flowers 
of a delicate rose-color, the small-fruited, 
with tiny sweet fruit, and the peach almond. 
The most highly prized are the long almonds 
of Malaga, known as Jordan almonds, and 
the broad ones of Valencia. 

Another favorite is the pea-nut, sometimes 
called ground-nut, from the fact that it 
grows underground like the potato. It 
flourishes in North and South America, 
Mexico, and Yucatan; it is used in large 
quantities and is excellent for flavoring cake, 
in which case, after removing shell and 
inner skin, the nuts should be rolled fine 
as possible with a rolling-pin. 

Then there is the areca or betel nut, the 
seed of a kind of palm, which is used in 
all parts of the East, the people chewing it 
with quicklime and the leaf of the betel 
pepper; it makes the saliva red and blackens 
and destroys the teeth, so that persons who 
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indulge in the habit are often toothless at 
twentyfive. 

But the most valuable and largest of all 
nuts is the cocoa-nut, the fruit of a variety 
of palm originally found on the coast of 
India and the South Sea Islands, but now 
met with in nearly all tropical countries. 
A tree usually bears eighty or a hundred 
nuts a year, and is in bearing seventy or 
eighty years. The nuts are the staple food 
of the people of tropical coasts, and are 
eaten both ripe and unripe, while the milk 
is considered very nourishing. Like the 
cocoa-bean, the nut contains a great deal 
of oil, sometimes called cocoa-butter, which 
is an important article of commerce, being 
used for making stearine candles and a soap 
that forms a lather with sea-water. 

Some other nuts we may mention are the 
cashew, found in both the Old World and 
the New. The juice turns black on being 
exposed to the air, and is employed in India 
as a varnish; but it sometimes causes inflam- 
mation when it comes in contact with the 
skin. The nut is kidney-shaped, has two 
shells, the juice lying between the two. The 
kernels are oily and pleasant to the taste, 
and are prized for food in tropical regions, 
being roasted, made into puddings, etc. In 
the West Indies, they are put into old 
Madeira to give it a fine flavor, and are 
sometimes mixed in chocolate, though cau- 
tion is needed in doing this, as the vapor 
which arises in roasting causes erysipelas and 
other affections of the skin. 

The saouari is the fruit of the caryocar or 
pekea tree, a native of Guiana and Brazil. 
The timber of the tree is good for ship-build- 
ing. The nuts are said to be delicious; they 
are sometimes called butternuts, because the 
fleshy part of the fruit is soft like butter and 
is used for cooking; the kernel, too, is soft 
and sweet. 

The beech-nut, when fresh, resembles the 
walnut, and is used in France for extracting 
beech oil; many manufacturers are accused 
of selling beech-mast for cocoa-butter. 

The beech woods of Pennsylvania are 
noticeably fine and are very extensive. The 
trees are- handsome and grow to a goodly 
height. No lovelier spot can ve imagined, 
in which to spend asunny autumn afternoon, 
than one of these wide-spreading groves 
whose restful stillness is pleasant both to 
body and mind. 





CHRISTMAS WORK FOR BUSY FINGERS. 


BY CORNELIA REDMOND, 


VERY pretty flexible card-case can 
A be made by taking a long strip of 
plush, velvet, or brocade, lining it 
with satin or silk of a lighter shade, and 
doubling the ends over so as t form pockets 
for the cards, The whole is doubled again 
like a book. The initials of the person for 
whom it is intended may be embroidered in 
either silk or gold thread on the back. 
Anyone who paints a little can make a 
dainty present in the following way: Get a 
box of nice paper and envelopes, and deco- 
rate the upper left-hand corner of each sheet 
with a little spray of forget-me-nots or some 
other flowers. Tie the paper together, also 
each package of envelopes, with narrow 
ribbon, and tie a wider ribbon around the 
outside of the box. 
A white linen bureau-scarf, embroidered 
at the ends in either white or colored silks 


and finished with a fringe made by drawing 
the threads, makes a present which is useful 


as well as ornamental. The white embroid- 
ery is daintier than that done in colors and 
has the advantage of washing better. 
Torchon lace can be used in place of fringe. 

A useful and effective addition to a friend’s 
writing-table can be made by fastening four 
or five sheets of blotting-paper together by 
means of a ribbon tied at the upper left-hand 
corner. The ends of the ribbon should be 
made into a large bow, upon which may be 
painted, in either gold or silver, “ Merry 
Christmas” or the initials of the person to 
whom it is to be given. 

Doylies are generally an acceptable gift to 
a housekeeper. I saw a set, the other day, 
which had been made by a little girl only 
nine years old. They were of white linen, 
hemstitched and fringed around the edge, 
and, in the centre of each, three letters were 
embroidered in white silk. 

The following is a pretty idea for a lamp- 
shade: Get a wire frame, the cost of which 
is very small, cover it with silesia, and sew 
paper flowers close together all over it. 
Finish around the bottom with a fringe of 
crinkled tissue-paper. 


A dainty pincushion and pair of bureau- 
mats may be made by either painting or 
embroidering little flowers around pieces of 
bolting-cloth which have been cut the proper 
size, and then cutting out the edges so that 
the petals of the flowers are clearly defined. 
They should have a white satin or silk lin- 
ing, which may be held in place by a stitch 
of yellow in the centre of each flower. 

A sofa-pillow is always a nice present, and 
a cover of white linen worked in gold-colored 
silk would not cost a great deal unless the 
design were very close. Uncovered feather 
and down pillows cost from one to two dol- 
lars each, but, if you merely want the 
cushion for show, excelsior will answer the 
purpose. Make the ticking or unbleached 
muslin case yourself, and you can have it 
filled for a few cents. 

Pillow-shams made of nice linen, hem- 
stitched around the edge and embroidered in 
the centre with a large letter done in white 
cotton or silk, will prove most acceptable to 
a person who takes a pride in her room. 

Bed-room slippers, a square to be worn on 
the head when one goes out in the evening, 
a shoulder-shawl, and a set of table-mats are 
all things that can be made with a crochet- 
needle. The slippers should be done with 
double zephyr and drawn up around the top 
with ribbons; the square for the head is 
prettiest in ice wool; split zephyr does 
nicely for the shawl; and coarse knitting- 
cotton for the table-mats. A set of mats for 
the wash-stand, made of the same, will be 
found very useful. 

Half a dozen square knitted wash-cloths, 
made of the finer knitting-cotton, will be 
most welcome to the mother of a family. 
Tie them together with a ribbon, and they ~ 
will look really quite pretty when you present 
them. 

None of these things which I have sug- 
gested will require an outlay of very much 
money, ut any one of them will take a cer- 
tain amount of time and patience. Remem- 
ber that the holiday-time is not very far off, 
so do not delay too long setting to work. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 
BY EMILY H MAY. 
No. 1—Is the latest style out for a tailor- braid, to correspond with the binding of the 


made street-gown. It is made of pin-striped coat. The skirt of this gown has all the 
gray and black tweed. The skirt has a fullness put into the back in deep plaits, 


No. 2. 





turned-up band, above which are five rows and is quite plain in front. The long coat 

of worsted corded braid, in black; these are fits closely to the figure. In front, it has 

again surmounted by one row of flat silk an over-jdcket which ends in the pocket- 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


flaps, as seen in the illustration. Three 
moderate-sized buttons ornament this over- 
piece. Two shoulder-capes finish the jacket ; 
they are adjustable and can be worn at 
pleasure, to suit our changeable climate. 
The collar is of velvet, turned over and 
bound with the silk braid. Coat-sleeves 
with deep cuffs. All the edges of this gar- 
ment are bound with silk braid stitched on 
by machine. Six yards of fortysix-inch 





tweed will be required, a quarter of a yard 
of velvet for collar. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with a black bird, completes the costume. 
No. 2—Shows the latest novelty in draping 
the front and sides of skirt to form paniers. 
This, no doubt, will prove a popular style 
for a slender woman. Such a gown should 
be of some soft self-colored cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, or corded silk. The bodice-front is 


GARMENTS, 


ETc. 
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No. 4. 


very prettily trimmed with V-shaped bre- 
telles, edged with two-inch-wide silk fringe. 
The same edges the puffed epaulettes. The 
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ETC. 


back of skirt is slightly trained. The latter rows of braid or narrow velvet ribbon. The 


is altogether optional: if for a street-gown, 


waistband and pocket-flaps correspond. This 


it should only touch all around; for the skirt is intended to be worn either with a 
house, a demi-train is more graceful. A felt plain round waist or a blouse. 





hat, trimmed with ostrich-tips, is to be worn 
with this costume. 

No. 3—Shows a robe de chambre, of the 
Princesse form. The material used is striped 
French flannel. A band of cashmere or 
corded silk, in a contrasting color or to 
match the prevailing tone of the flannel, 
finishes the edge of the skirt. The turn-over 
collar, cuffs, and girdle are of the same, also 
the neck-tie. Eight yards of flannel will be 
required, and two yards of cashmere for 
trimming. If silk be used for the trimmings, 
double the quantity. 


No. 4—Shows a simple and easy way of in deep kilts all around. 


making and trimming a house-skirt. A band 
of velvet, either cut on the bias or velvet 
ribbon, edges the skirt, above which are three 


No. 5—Is a coat, suitable for late autumn 
or winter wear. The style is novel, and it 
can be easily made. The waist is a neat 
loose fit, coming well down over the hips. 
The back has three seams,, The turn-over 
coat-collar and the revers for the fronts are 
bound with silk braid and lined with silk; 
cuffs and pocket-flaps likewise. The skirt 
is plain in front, and all the fullness is laid 
in large plaits at the sides and back. Our 
model shows the edge of the skirt bound 
with the braid; but a hem is preferable, as 
the garment can then be lengthened after 
the first season, if desired. A fine striped 
or diagonal Scotch tweed or homespun is the 
material used. The style is suitable for a 
girl of six to eight years. 

No. 6—Is a good style for a school-girl’s 
dress. The material is of woolens, either 
striped, plaided, or figured. The skirt is laid 
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No. 7. 


The Norfolk 


jacket has three box-plaits back and front. 


Turn-over collar, high coat-sleeves with 
deep cuffs. 





DESIGN FOR 


No. 7—Is a pretty model for a cashmere 
frock for a little girl of six years. The skirt 
has a hem and two tucks feather-stitched in 





silk to match. The waist is slightly pointed 
in front, with a little fullness. The V-shaped 
neck is filled in with surah silk to match, 
and the edge of the band trimmed with fine 
English embroidery. Full sleeves, trimmed 
to correspond, A ribbon two inches wide 


DESIGN FOR 


On the Supplement, we give a holly 
design suitable for a chair-seat or sofa- 
cushion. It can be done in outline or 
Kensington stitch, in the natural colors, in 


HEAD, IN 


On the Supplement, we give by request 
a head of Mrs. Cleveland, to be done in 


outline embroidery on linen, silk, or satin. 
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forms the waistband, and ties at the back in 
loops and long ends. 

No. 8—Is a simple model for a flannel or 
cashmere frock for a girl of six to eight 
years. The front width of the skirt has four 
rows of braid. The sides and back of the 
skirt are edged with the braid. The peasant- 
bodice and sleeve are trimmed to correspond. 
The guimpe is of cream-white nun’s-veiling 
and is fitted to the lining of the frock. Stand- 
ing collar of the cashmere. 

No. 9—Shows a boy’s ulster with two capes. 
it is made of water-proof tweed in mixed 
colors. 


CHAIR-SEAT. 


silk, or in one color, as may be desired. 
Any material of a pretty color harmo- 
nizing with the colors of the design will 
look well. 


EMBROIDERY. 


Very fine black, brown, or gray sewing, or 
filoselle of one of those colors, will look 
well, 





CORSAGE WITH VEST: 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the pattern of a corsage with vest. This 
pattern is of the newest Parisian cut and 
may be entirely depended upon for style and 
fashion. The pattern consists of six pieces: 

HALF OF VEST. 
HALF OF BACK. 
S1pE-Back. 
SIDE-FRONT. 
BoDICE-FRONT. 
SLEEVE. 

No instructions are necessary for making 
up, as each piece of the pattern is notched 
and lettered, showing how the pieces join. 
The bodice is for a thirtysix-inch bust. 
Allow all seams. Our model is a figured 
poplin, brown and gold. The vest is of 
guipure lace over gold satin. Cuffs to match. 
A feather ruche edges the opening at the 
neck, and a bow of ribbon is placed where 
the over-bodice meets. This over-bodice is 
indicated by a straight line showing the shape 
of the front and the piece which is taken out 
to make it fit over the darts of the vest. 
The front of the skirt is draped under the 
points of the vest, to simulate small paniers. 

This model answers two purposes admira- 
bly, for it can be used either as a costume for 
a ceremonious occasion, such as a wedding 
or large reception, or for an evening-dress ; 
in the latter case, a lace flounce on the front, 
draped in curtain-loops, with bows at the 
points of drapery, will add much to the 
effect. 





HAT. 


Hat, of brown velvet, with the crown 
braided in gold; folds of the velvet around 
the edge, and bows back and front in which 
birds nestle. 


JACKET. 


JACKET, of dark-green beaver cloth, 
made double-breasted, but with the seams 
clearly defined. The crossing in front, 
collar, pockets, and cuffs are all trimmed 
with a very narrow band of black Astra- 
khan. The buttons on the front and 
sleeves are also of black Astrakhan. 
For a tall person, the basque may be 
made longer, 





HUNGARIAN JACKET. 


HUNGARIAN JACKET, made of dark- 
blue cloth; it fits the figure closely and 
is trimmed with black Astrakhan fur 
around the neck, down the front, and 
around the bottom. The sleeves, which 
are high at the shoulders and quite wide 
at the bottom, are lined with dark-red 
silk and finished with fur. The brande- 
bourg fastenings are of black. Blue 
cloth Hungarian cap, trimmed with 
Astrakhan. 


BONNET. 


Bonnet, of black velvet, made with a soft 
crown and gathered front. The butterfly 
trimming on the front is of black lace, made 
stiff by a fine black wire. Black velvet 
strings. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 














FANCY PINCUSHIONS. 





HANGING HEART, in water-green plush, 
embroidered in clovers done in gold thread, 
the edges finished with gold cord. Moiré 
ribbon loops and knots ornament the point, 
sides, and furnish the loop by which the 
pincushion is suspended. 

SQUARE CUSHION, in aurora-pink satin, 
embellished with triangles of Irish lace. 


A pinked-out ruche of satin edges the 
cushion, and a full satin bow in the centre 
completes it. 

PINCUSHION AND TRINKET-Box.—Padded 
top covered with fire-red plush, crossed with 
a Pompadour ribbon in the centre. Ruching 
and bows in pale-blue satin. Lace flounce, 
and edging the box. 


TEA-POT COZY, IN EMBROIDERY OR PAINTING ON SATIN. 


We give, for our colored pattern, a beau- 
tiful design for a cozy. Trace the outline 
of the work in tracing-cloth, and, on this, 
work the design after it is put into a frame, 
first outlining the pattern in buttonhole- 
stitch. Do this all round the work, but not 
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in the centre. The buttonhole-stitch is 
necessary to prevent raveling, as the work, 
when done, is to be applied to claret-colored 
or red satin or cloth. A quicker method is 
to trace the design on the cloth or satin 
and paint it in mineral colors. 

















WORK-CASE, WITH 


We give the detail of embroidery for the 
band on the outside of this work-case. It is 
worked on a cream-colored fine silk canvas 
or any silk material with threads sufficiently 
even to be counted. The pattern is done in 
satin-stitch in two-thread filoselle, claret- 
color, and the small stars between the thick 
embroidery are done in twisted gold thread. 

The material for the outside of the case is 
of claret silk plush, and the linings and 
fittings are of old-gold colored satin. The 
pocket in the centre of the lining is of quilted 
satin, wadded slightly and lined with satin, 


DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 





and has two flaps at the top, interlined with 
stiff muslin. The two small squares are of 
double flannel and serve for holding a few 
needles. Two loose satin bags are put just 
above the quilted pocket on which the flaps 
are buttoned. These bags are made with a 
runner of elastic. A few stitches at the 
back will keep them in place. The two 
pockets with flaps at the other end are sepa- 
rated by a band of satin over a stiff piece of 
muslin, on which a piece of ribbon is stitched 
in compartments to hold the different articles 
to be placed in the divisions. The lining is 
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backed with crinoline, and the different colored ribbon bow-and-ends is placed on the 
pockets are all stitched on before it is joined flap of the outside, and small gilt buttons 
fasten at each corner. 


to the back under a gold cord. A claret- 





RACK OF 


Our model shows a novel way of using the 
empty scallops. Three shallow ones, as near 
the same size as possible, are required, and 
two small holes should be bored very care- 
fully with stiletto in each, rather low down. 
Through these holes are put small nails, so 
as to secure the shells, one above another, to 
a strip of stained or painted wood, as shown 
in the illustration. The nails should not be 
driven home, but left about half an inch 
away from the shells, so that letters and 
small papers can be stuck in behind the 
shells. Two holes are bored in the top of the 
wood, and through these a cord is passed 
by which the rack is suspended. 

There are times at the sea-shore when the 
sun is set and the beach deserted and lonely, 
clouds and rain keeping the youngsters 
weather-bound; then they will find their 
recently collected hoards of shells even more 
valuable than they seemed when first picked 
up. This is the time to prepare the treasures 
for the homeward flitting, and, for a useful 
way of applying the same, we give this “ rack 
of scallops.” 


458 RACK OF SEA-SHELLS. 


SEA-SHELLS. 























EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

ABOUT OURSELVES.—The announcement of 
eur novelettes for 1892 contains a list of names 
which promises a collection of serials that can- 
not be surpassed. Our short stories and miscel- 
laneous articles will be exceptionally brilliant, 
for, while retaining all our old contributors, 
we have added various other authors of wide 
reputation, among whom are Julian Hawthorne, 
Mrs. Effie W. Merriman, whose “ Pards” was the 
most successful juvenile book of the past year, 
and the favorite young Kentucky writer, Henry 
Cleveland Wood. 

Newspapers and subscribers are unanimous 
in their verdict that the Magazine has been 
better than ever during 1891, but we shall not 
rest satisfied even with this standard of excel- 
lence for the coming year. “Onward and 
upward” has always been our motto, and we 
mean to keep to it still. From a literary point 
of view, no periodical now embraces a wider 
range than ours—comprising, as it does, first- 
class fiction, poetry, and miscellany of the most 
varied description, from travels and biographical 
sketches to papers on social questions and every 
subject interesting to ladies. 

Our fashion and household departments will, 
as usual, be prominent features, as they must be 
in any magazine which proposes to meet the 
requirements of the entire family. With this 
end in view, a special feature will be made 
of stories and illustrated sketches for girls 
and boys, and we shall offer a selection so 
choice that “Peterson” will become as indis- 
pensable to them as it has long been to their 
elders. 

Our illustrations will be even finer and more 
numerous, and in scores of ways it will be 
apparent that a higher standpoint has been 
aimed at and successfully reached. 

The long list of premiums to persons forming 
clubs is the latest among the many changes 
and improvements which we have made during 
the past two years. The variety and style of 
the different articles render them very attract- 
ive, and we can conscientiously assert that one 
and all are thoroughly reliable and worth much 
more than the sums they represent. With the 
great inducements we offer, the getting up clubs 
will prove even easier than it has done in the 
past. It is important to begin this work at 
once. Every winter ladies write us they could 
have sent clubs as large again had they begun 
earlier. 


VoL. C—30. 


To KEEP PALMS IN A Room.—There is but 
little difficulty in keeping palms in a house, even 
where gas is used, if they are properly treated; 
we know of some still fresh and beautiful, which 
have decorated a parlor for over two years. The 
plants should be plunged over the top of the pots 
in water for about two hours, once a week in 
winter, twice in summer, and the leaves sponged 
on both sides. The water should be quite cold. 
They should be kept a few feet from the window, 
but not in a draught, as that is fatal to them; 
and, as all cannot have the best position, it is 
well to change them occasionally. They do not 
need much sun. 


Harpy Fucusras.—About the end of Novem- 
ber, spread ashes, principally from wood, over 
the ground above the roots; about the end of 
April, the ashes should be lightly forked in, 
and the plants receive occasional waterings with 
liquid manure onward from time to time during 
their growing season. Except in very cold 
places, the hardy fuchsia will live out all winter, 
the ends of the roots sometimes dying, but the 
plant coming up nicely in the spring. 


“CANNOT BE Too HIGHLY RECOMMENDED.” — 
The New York Tribune says: “A proof that 
excellence and cheapness can be united is found 
in ‘ Peterson.’ Its leading contributors are favor- 
ite authors. Its fashion and household depart- 
ments are unequaled. This popular periodical 
cannot be too highly recommended as a family 
magazine.” 


For HoOUSEKEEPERS.—When sheets show age 
by splitting, they will last longer if torn down 


the middle, the selvage sides overseamed 
together, and the raw edges hemmed. This puts 
a seam up the centre, a matter of small incon- 
venience. To overseam, hold the two edges 
evenly over the forefinger, and whip together. 


PrincusHIons.—Shot satin is lovely for a toilet 
pincushion. We lately saw one of pale-blue, 
shot with red, embroidered with pinky terra- 
cotta flowers. There was no lace or ribbons 
about it, and it was of the old-fashioned square 
shape, filled with bran. 


“ALWAYS PopuULAR.”—The Salem (Mass.) 
Observer says: “‘Peterson’ is always popular; 
always has been and always will be, for it is just 
such a magazine as the people enjoy.” 
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SIMPLE AND EFFECTUAL.—An occasional wash- 
ing of the shelves and floors of store closets with 
salted water destroys insects and the deposits 
of flies, also keeps any closet sweet-smelling. 
Neither herbs nor vegetables should ever be 
placed there, and even fruit is suspicious matter. 
Sometimes red or black ants enter closets and 
become troublesome to get rid of. Make the 
shelves very wet, strew salt thickly on and also 
in every crevice, and wash the floors with salt 
and water. Thus served, the ants quickly depart, 
coming no more. About four ounces of salt to 
an ordinary pail of water is an excellent mixture 
to scrub floors of bed-rooms and shelves of 
larders. As regards bed-rooms so cleansed, no 
household flea will take up its abode in the 
presence of a salted habitation. 


A New STYLE FoR PILLOW-SHAMsS.—As pil- 
low-shams are frequently difficult to wash and 
iron properly, a new style has come into favor 
for every-day use. White crépon, or soft bunting, 
or fine cheese-cloth is taken, long enough and 
wide enough to cover both pillows at once. The 
material is embroidered with roses, lilies, bluets, 
violets, or in any other pattern or color that is 
thought desirable. The sham may be hem- 
stitched all around, or done in drawn-work, or 
edged with lace. It furnishes well, and does 
not rumple as muslin or linen does. 


In PURCHASING A Dress, never select a 
material with a large pattern over it, should 
you be short and stout; in fact, never select one 
with any pattern at all, unless you can afford 
to change your toilette frequently. Patterns 
show the date; plain colors do not. This is a 
hint worth remembering by ladies whose pin- 
money is not so great as their taste. 


EARTHWORMS IN Pots.—Earthworms in flower- 
pots are decidedly injurious, chiefly because they 
stop up the drainage at the bottom. The best 
way to get rid of them is to stir a quart of lime 
in a gallon of water, stand it until it clears, and 
then water the plants with the liquid. This will 
bring the worms to the top. 


“NOTHING NICER for a Christmas gift than 
a subscription to ‘ Peterson,’” writes a subscriber. 
“T am sending it this year to three different 
friends, and it has proved in each case such 
a highly prized present that I propose to send it 
to double the number for 1892.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT.—Be not chilled by the cold- 
ness of those about you. The perseverance of 
love and patience together brings about great 
results. 


True Economy is the child of wisdom and 
the mother of independence. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 
Standard Dictionary of thé English Language. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls.—Some months ago, 
we gave a notice of this most valuable work, 
which is so rapidly approaching completion that 
we wish again tocall our readers’ attention thereto. 
More than a hundred noted American and English 


‘scholars are its editors, and the numerous speci- 


men pages already sent out have received the 
warm approval of the chief authorities in the 
literary, scientific, and scholastic fields. The 
work will contain all the words to be found in 
the standard lexicons and some seventy thou- 
sand besides. It embodies many new principles 
in lexicography, and among its especially valu- 
able features may be named the following: the 
putting definitions before etymologies; giving 
preference to present meanings; reducing tech- 
nicalities to a minimum; giving due emphasis 
to phonetic spelling ; treatment and arrangement 
of quotations. The work will not be issued 
before January, 1892, but persons sending to the 
publishers for a list of terms will find they can 
obtain a considerable reduction by subscribing 
in advance. 

Glimpses at the Plant-World. By Fanny D. 
Bergen. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This volume 
takes a unique position and fills a gap that sorely 
needed filling. There are elementary botanies 
in profusion, and there are plenty of botanical 
picture and story books combined; but this, 
while containing the elements of such works, 
is different from them all. It is meant for 
the amusement as well as the instruction of 
children up to thirteen, designed to foster their 
powers of observation and to be an introduction 
to the study of botany. In the first portion are 
clearly described representative plants of the 
different divisions of the vegetable kingdom. 
The second part is devoted to flowers, and pro- 
fuse illustrations throughout the volume assist 
the explanations. While the strictest scientific 
accuracy is preserved, the book is not only plain 
and clear, but as interesting as a romance. 

The Little Brother, and other Stories. By Fitz 
Hugh Ludlow. Boston: Lee and Shepard,—Thirty 
years and more ago, the reading world was sur- 
prised and charmed by the “ Hasheesh Eater,” 
which sounded like the strange dreams of some 
mystical Oriental. This book began the literary 
career of a man who, during the fourteen years 
that followed, did perhaps more varied work 
than any author in this country, and won a fine 
reputation in each field that he attempted. He 
was a brilliant journalist, an excellent story- 
writer, a poet of no ordinary merit, and he 
accomplished enough in a dramatic way to prove 
the strength of his powers in that direction. 
The stories in the volume before us are all about 
boys and are all admirable. People are s0 
quickly forgotten in this hurrying age that the 
publishers are to be thanked for this collection. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Well Won. By Mrs. Alexander. New York: 
John A. Taylor & Co.—This story is one of the 
best among the author’s shorter novels, and the 
publishers have made a good choice in selecting 
it to inaugurate their new monthly series, the 
“Mayflower Library.” The same house has 
started the “ Broadway Series,” which promises 
to be devoted to a cheap edition of popular 
authors. “Out at Twinnetts,” by John Hab- 
berton, is the first work on the list, and the 
countless admirers of “Helen's Babies” will 
gladly welcome its author's latest effort. 

The Little Millers. By Effie W. Merriman. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard.—A really unique story that 
will not only charm all the girls and boys, but the 
reading of which cannot fail to be of benefit to 
them, though it is no “goody-goody tale” with 
a moral tacked on at the end like an ill-fitting 
patch. Mrs. Merriman has the rare and enviable 
gift of being able so deeply to enlist her readers’ 
sympathies in her characters that they seem real 
living beings, and their struggles or good fortunes 
becomes matter of as much importance as the 
fate of personal friends. 

Madame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This work is 
generally—and, we think, justly—regarded as 
Flaubert’s masterpiece. It is a story of intense 
interest, and will add to the popularity of the 
publishers’ twentyfive-cent edition of standard 
novels. To this series, has been added: ‘“ The 
Haunted Homestead,” by Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, one of her most thrilling shorter tales. 

The Abbess of Port’ Royal, and other French 
Studies. By Maria Ellery MacKaye. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—This collection of literary and 
historical essays embraces a wide range and are, 
one and all, delightful reading. The author 
thoroughly understands her subjects and writes 
about them with earnest and appreciative sym- 
pathy. Several of the papers have already 
appeared in periodicals, but some of the most 
interesting have not been before published. 

Sweet and Twenty. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This is one of the 
best love-stories of the year, told in a very 
natural way. It has, too, what is in this decade 
an unusual merit and attraction: it describes 
human nature at its best, instead of its worst. 
Its optimistic vein is a contrast to the prevailing 
pessimism of the day, as agreeable as a long 
draught of fresh air after the fetid atmosphere 
of a dissecting-room. 

Interference. By B. M. Croker. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—The greater portion of the 
scene of this capital story is laid in Ireland—the 
Ireland of to-day—and gives the author an 
opportunity to introduce some very amusing 
scenes and strongly marked characters. The 
plot of the book is tragic enough, and the closing 
chapters offer some very interesting glimpses of 
social and military life in India. 


MOTHERS’ DEPAR TMENT. 
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A Maiden’s Choice. By W. Heimburg. New 
York: Worthington Co.—Another characteristic 
and remarkably good story from the pen of this 
prolific and gifted author. It will be found as 
well worth reading as the novels that have gone 
before it, and is issued in the same dainty and 
attractive fashion. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

TRADE SWINDLES.—From the N. Y. World of 
Aug. 9th. The energetic protest made in an ad- 
dress before the National Editorial Association at 
St. Paul, against “the growing habit of the drug- 
gist and merchant palming off a substitute for 
the article asked for,’’ has occasioned a healthful 
agitation of this subject in the press. 

Every person who buys well-known proprie- 
tary medicines, ete., has probably met with the 
insinuating suggestion that the shopkeeper has 
an article of his “own make” which is “just as 
good and much cheaper.” It is not generally 
known that the work of fabricating these articles 
and putting them up in a form to deceive the 
public has grown to be a regular business. There 
are over two hundred deceptive substitutes pre- 
pared for one standard article alone. 

Much of this work is swindling, and all of it is 
dishonest and unworthy. A manufacturer of any- 
thing is justly entitled to the full rewards of his 
reputation. And people who buy are entitled to 
get what they call for. The law should protect 
both as completely as possible; and public opinion 
voiced by the press, and private protest delivered 
to unworthy shopkeepers, should do the rest. 


We are pleased to have the opportunity of 
calling the attention of our readers to what are 
reported to be the best Dress Linings manu- 
factured in this country, namely, the Gilbert 


Manufacturing Co.’s goods. You will find in 
another column their advertisement, which ex- 
plains itself. We do not hesitate to recommend 
these goods to our readers. 


The Vose & Sons Piano has an exceedingly 
clear and rich tone, and is especially commended 
as an accompaniment to the voice. It is unusu- 
ally well constructed, and in every way a most 
desirable instrument. Write them at 170 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, for their new illustrated cata- 
logue. It is a beauty. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 

BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 

No. XXV.—ON THE CAUSE, DIFFUSION, LOCAL- 
IZATION, PREVENTION, AND CURE 
OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 

It is important here to elucidate the causes 
and transmission of a few other notable diseases, 
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especially one in conclusion, in which all farmers 
are deeply interested, the cause of all being 
proved to arise from germs; and the preventive 
measures being much the same in all. 

The vital powers of some may be so strong, 
and the mucous membranes so toned, that the 
germs of parasitic molds—though perhaps seldom 
absent in the warm moist air around about us— 
are not able to affect us, and thus many escape 
for the time being. But the vitality of the 
germs may become more strongly developed 
upon dead organic substances, and their energy 
so increased as subsequently to effect and main- 
tain lodgment upon the mouth, etc. 

So also the germs which induce putrefaction 
and develop on dead animal matter may attain 
sufficient energy to live and propagate in the 
alimentary canal of the human species, when 
carried thither on food infested by them or in 
impure water. Thus epidemic dysentery may 
be established, or chronic diarrhea. 

Many meats are tainted or become tainted 
after being cooked, as well as canned meats 
after long é¢xposure to the air are alike liable 
to infection and become poisonous. 

These germs may, but do not always, possess 
sufficient vital powers to live and propagate 
upon the mucous membrane of the intestines; 
but, when they do become established there, 
produce deleterious effects by their constant 
mechanical irritating operations upon the innu- 
merable minute glands located there, and absorb 
or vitiate the nutritive principle of the food, 
called chyle. Thus, not only high irritation 
may be set up, but inflammation also and many 
sympathetic symptoms, with a cut-off of the 
supply of nutritive materials for the blood, and 
finally be the cause of any low wasting form 
of disease, as marasmus in the young and 
typhoid fever in the adult. 

As this magazine goes into tens of thousands of 
families of farmers throughout our land who are 
owners of fine-bred milch cows of great value— 
among the herd, many mothers have great favor- 
ites, and many daughters have pets—it occurred 
to the writer that in this connection he could 
most properly and most profitably give the 
views of the late Dr. Wm. Schoele—with whom 
he was closely associated for several years— 
in regard to the destructive “cattle disease,” 
called also pleuro-pneumonia or rinderpest, and 
the cause, prevention, and cure of the same, 
whereby owners of cattle may prevent their 
herd from becoming infected—or, when infected, 
cure them. 

The disease is markedly infectious—that is, 
its cause is capable of reproducing and propa- 
gating its own peculiar organic parasites. 

The disease is also of a pulmonary character, 
resulting from sympathetic influences from 
primary irritations on the skin of the head, 
neck, and fore-part of the animal; just as a 


‘OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


common catarrh, sore throat, or bronchial affec- 
tion of the human species arises not from direct 
influence of cold and damp upon the mucous 
membrane of the nasal fosse and mouth, etc., 
but as the result of sympathy from the effects 
of changes of temperature and impression made 
by exposure of the skin of the head, neck, and 
upper part of the chest. 

We are now prepared to consider the deeply 
interesting subject of prevention and cure of 
this and all epidemic diseases affecting the 
human family. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

I& Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Boiled Turkey or Boiled Fowls Blanched.—The 
fowls or turkey, after they are picked, singed, 
drawn, and washed, may be stuffed in the crop 
near the neck with a mixture of breadcrumb, a 
teaspoonful of flour, two of fresh-chopped parsley, 
a little winter savoy or lemon thyme, chopped 
fine, a little nutmeg, grated, all mixed together 
with melted bacon-dripping or butter, not suet, 
and a little milk. If egg be used for this pur- 
pose, the stuffing will be hard. All this done, 
the birds stuffed and trussed, have a large sauce- 
pan of fast-boiling water, into which put either 
fowls or turkey—if preferred, tie in old clean 
muslin ; let the water boil quickly, and for fowls, 
after the water boils again, boil one hour—or, if 
the capons be large, an hour and a quarter; a 
turkey, two hours, if large, say ten pounds—if 
larger, two and a half hours. To blanch them, 
take them from the boiling water and plunge 
them into a pan of cold water; in one instant, 
the skin can be peeled off, and the poultry will 
not cool if taken at once from the cold water on 
to a dish, then be received on to a very hot dish, 
and white sauce of the consistence of cream be 
poured over directly. Either fowls or turkey 
should be served with boiled ham, or tongue, or 
bacon toasted and rolled, or sausages fried—the 
sausages cut each in three pieces, and fried crisp 
and brown—and served separately from the 
poultry. Butter sauce with mushroom kitjap 
added is relishing. 

CAKES. 

Barm-bracks.—Take half a pound of butter, half 
a pound of cooking-sugar, one pound of currants, 
one and a half pounds of flour, and about a quart 
of milk; also some sliced lemon and citron peel, 
a tablespoonful and a half of baking-powder, one 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, and two teaspoonfuls 
of caraway seeds. Put the flour in a large bowl, 
break the butter into small pieces, and rub it into 
the flour till it is all quite fine; then put in all 
the other dry ingredients, mixing everything 
thoroughly “well together, and, last of all, add 
the milk. Have a couple of medium-sized cake- 
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tins ready buttered, and put the mixture into 
them; it should about half fill each of the tins. 
Bake the cakes for about an hour in a brisk oven, 
or for an hour and a half in a rather slower one; 
let your barm-bracks get cold, and then enjoy 
them. 

Angel Cake.—Beat the whites of eleven eggs 
with three-quarters of a pint of the finest caster- 
sugar; add two teaspoonfuls of extract of vanilla 
—this must depend both on taste and the strength 
of the extract—and half a pint of finest flour 
sifted, with one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Stir lightly together and pour into a delicately 
clean and unbuttered tin. Bake in a moderately 
steady oven for forty minutes, the first half of 
the time with a paper over it to save the color. 
Let it cool in the tin, turning this upside down 
on a pastry-rack or two plates, to allow the air 
to get to it. Be sure to have your quantities of 
flour, sugar, etc., very exact, and be very careful 
not tq shake the tin while in the oven or while 
cooling, or the cake will be heavy. This cake 
should be eaten as soon as possible after it is 
baked. 

Sally-lunns.—Put a pound and a half of flour 
into a bowl and mix a pinch of salt with it. Put 
three-quarters of a pint of milk into a stewpan 
with four ounces of butter and let it remain till 
the butter is melted. The milk should not be 
much more than lukewarm, Dissolve the yeast 
with a little sugar, add the milk gradually, and 
stir both into the flour and also two well-beaten 
eggs. When quite smooth, divide the dough into 
four parts, place each of these in a well-greased 
tin, cover them over, and let them rise till they 
are about three times their original size. Bake 
in a quick oven. Sally-lunns are, it is well 
known, split into three portions before being 
toasted and buttered. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fia. 1.— WALKING-DrREss, OF DARK-BLUE 
WooLen. The skirt is edged with a band of 
dark-red cloth, headed by three rows of gold 
braid. The jacket is of the cloth, opening over 
a red cloth waistcoat, fastened at the side and 
edged top and bottom with bands of gold braid. 
Standing collar of red cloth, which, like the red 
cuffs, is trimmed with braid. Dark-blue felt hat, 
ornamented with blue feathers and a red wing. 

Fig. 11.—WALKING-DREss, OF TERRA-COTTA 
CoLorEp CLotH. The skirt is trimmed with 
two rows of black fur, the lower one being the 
deeper. The jacket, of cloth, is also trimmed 
with bands of fur, and opens with long revers 
over a white cloth waistcoat, ornamented with 
bands of terra-cotta colored braid and fastened 
with gilt buttons. Sleeves and collar trimmed 
with fur. Hat of black velvet, with black 
ostrich-tips and gold braid. 

Fia. 111. LONG CARRIAGE-WRAP, OF HELIO- 
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TROPE-COLORED CLOTH. The front is orna- 
mented with ostrich-feather trimming; and the 
sides, which fall over the arm, are braided in 
heliotrope. Cape mantle, of a darker shade of 
cloth or velvet, edged with ball fringe. Bonnet 
of velvet of the lighter shade of heliotrope, lined 
with the darker shade and ornamented with 
primrose-colored feathers. 

Fig. IV.—VisITING-DREss, OF CORN-FLOWER 
BLUE Lapy’s-CLoTH, worn over a light steel- 
colored skirt, trimmed with rows of steel braid. 
The blue over-dress opens at each side of the 
front, as far as the braid is put on the petticoat. 
The jacket is slashed, braided with steel braid, 
has a wide collar faced with steel cloth and 
braided, and is fastened diagonally with large 
steel buttons. Very light steel-colored felt hat, 
trimmed with feathers of the same color. 

Fic. v.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-GREEN 
CLotH. The back is plain. The front is edged 
with a band of beaver, and braided above the 
band. The bodice is slightly full at the waist, 
worn under a pointed braided waistband, and is 
braided at the top in front. Small Spanish jacket 
of green velvet, with short velvet sleeves, 
trimmed with beaver fur. Long close dress- 
sleeves, braided. Small green velvet toque. 

FIG. VI.—WALKING-DREss, OF CHESTNUT- 
Brown CAMEL’s-Harr. The skirt is a little 
draped at the hips. A band of otter fur trims 
the front at the bottom. The bodice is slightly 
full at the waist, under a crossed pointed band 
of dark-brown velvet. The jacket opens with 
revers, which are trimmed with graduated bands 
of otter. Narrow band of fur around the bottom 
of the jacket. Collar and full sleeves of dark- 
brown velvet. Dark-brown velvet toque, with 
a panache of chestnut-brown feathers at the 
back. 

Fic. V1II1.—EVENING-DREss, OF WHITE SATIN. 
The plain skirt is made without a train, and is 
trimmed to where the plaits fall at the back with 
a band of ostrich-feathers. The full waist is 
worn under a broad corselet of emerald-green 
velvet, which is ornamented in front with a long 
narrow buckle. Long sleeves, full at the top. 
This is a beautiful model for a wedding-dress, if 
a train be added and the corselet made of white 
satin or of silver brocade. 

Fig. vi11.—Hovusr-DREss FOR AN ELDERLY 
Lapy. The underskirt is of a light shade of 
heliotrope silk, with a broad flounce of black 
lace at the bottom. The over-dress of heliotrope 
cashmere of a darker shade, which opens over 
the silk skirt and has a broad collar and jabot 
to the waist, of black lace. A shorter jabot of 
white lace lightens up the black trimming. Cap 
ornamented with white lace. 

Fic. 1X.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-BLUE 
AND Brown Praip. The front of the skirt is 
quite plain; full plaits at the back. Plain bias 
bodice, with a pointed belt of dark-blue velvet. 
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Jacket of dark-blue cloth, with a habit-basque at 
the back. The small revers are trimmed with 
dark-blue velvet. Collar and cuffs of the velvet. 
Brown felt hat, faced with blue, surah handker- 
chief tie about the crown, and tuft of feathers 
at the back. 

Fic. x.—WALKING-DREss, OF GRAY PLAID 
TWEED, opening in front over a triple plaiting of 
dark-gray silk. The half-moon pockets on the 
hips are trimmed with three large buttons. The 
waistcoat crosses in front, under a Swiss belt of 
plain tweed like the jacket; it opens over a 
white chemisette with a standing collar, and has 
a long dark-red silk neck-tie. Large buttons, 
like those on the pockets. Plain gray tweed 
jacket. Black hat, trimmed with gray wings 
and surah. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Woolen goods are made 
of lighter weight than formerly, and can thus 
be worn with more comfort in the house; while, 
if they are of all wool, they are sufficiently 
warm for outdoor wear. 

For occasions requiring much dress, white, very 
light grays, etc., are selected by young women ; 
but dark-greens, purplish-reds, various shades 
of brown, and dark-grays are more ordinarily 
chosen, because they are less conspicuous and 
more serviceable. 

Plain colors, as we have frequently said, are 
always safe; but plaids, large and small, brocaded 
figures, stripes, and spots are all fashionable. 

Ribbed or corded goods are new and stylish; 
they are usually plain, but are sometimes figured. 
This last style is not so elegant as the plain 
cords. 

Plain cloths, cheviots, crépon effects, and cashmeres 
come in great varieties; some flowered and 
bordered robes are seen, though the importation 
of them is not large. 

For mourning, the black crépe cloth, which has 
deep crinkles like English crape, is used either 
for a whole costume, or as trimming for dresses, 
mantles, ete. 

Brocades will be much worn during the winter, 
indoors, especially by middle-aged or elderly 
women; or they may form part of a dress, if of 
light colors, for younger people. 

Skirts continue to be close-fitting below the 
waist, plain in front, with slight drapery—if 
liked—about the hips, and full at the back. 

The skirts made crosswise of double-width mate- 
rial, with a bias seam down the back, are very 
popular. 

Some of the newest importations in house-dresses 
are of the fashion but recently abandoned—the 
skirt opening in front over a figured material 
or one of a different color, but the front is quite 
plain. 

Flounces are gaining in popularity, and are 
most frequently put on in vandykes and scallops 
in the way we have frequently illustrated, but 
are more worn in the house than on the street. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Tailor-made gowns are so suitable for outdoor 
wear that they continue most popular. A little 
draping at the hip is seen on most of them. A 
band of fur, or of any material fancied, can be 
placed around the bottom. The bodice is usually 
pointed, but may have a vest or a full plastron, 
and the coat or jacket is made to slip over the 
sleeves easily. 

Bodices have undergone so little change during 
the past year that there is absolutely nothing 
new to say about them. In our large assort- 
ment of illustrations, we give all the latest 
styles. 

Sleeves come under the same category as 
bodices: for evening-dress, the variety is greater; 
but, for ordinary use, the sleeve is of the coat- 
shape at the lower part of the arm, with moderate 
width and height at the top. 

Paniers are fancied by many people, but they 
do not look well under the close-fitting jackets ; 
under cloaks and shoulder-capes, they are-quite 
suitable. 

Jackets are made with all varieties of basques, 
some trimmed with pockets or buttons, some are 
slashed, some slightly pointed in front. The 
close-fitting double-breasted one is as fashionable 
as the one with revers, with a full plastron, or a 
waistcoat. 

Long cloaks are much too comfortable to be 
abandoned, and are often made of woolen brocade, 
rather full. 

Hats and bonnets are worn smaller than they 
have been, and are often pointed or have a high 
trimming in front. We give a great variety of 
the latest styles. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—ULSTER FOR A YOUNG GIRL. It is 
made of cinnamon-brown homespun or beaver 
cloth. The yoke, collar, and cuffs are of chest- 
nut-brown velvet. The belt is of the material 
of the ulster, or may be of velvet, and is fastened 
at the side by a double metallic clasp. 

Fig. 1.—LITTLE Grrv’s Coat, oF WHITE 
CLOTH OR CASHMERE. The large cape and cuffs 
are trimmed with beaver fur, and it has a band 
of the same around the neck. The cap, of the 
material of the coat, is also trimmed with beaver 
fur. Chinchilla is the prettiest fur for a child, 
but does not wear well. 

Fie. 111.—Boy’s Suit. The knickerbockers 
and coat are of gray cloth. The cloak is of dark- 
gray cloth, made with a pointed hood at the 
back, lined with iron-gray silk, and is fastened 
across the front with a “frog” trimming. Dark- 
gray Tam O’Shanter cap. 


Fic. tv.—JACKET FOR A YounG Giri. It 


is made of heavy cloth, double-breasted, and 
has a large collar of marten fur. The jockey 
cap is of brown cashmere. 
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.NEL, PAINTED OR EMBROIDERED ON SATIN. 























THE OLD HALL CLOCK. 


[See the Poem, “A Legend of Christmas Eve.”] 





